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W Which Wins? é 

W It’s difficult to decide—there is no diffi- W 

W culty, however, in seeing who wins in Y 
the great race for business—the live, pro- \ 
gressive men “ get there ” and they do it 
by advertising in the 
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a STREET CARS 








‘ We control them everywhere. 

aN GEO. KISSAM & CO., 

a s 253 Broadway, New York. 
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The Local Paper 


There is nothing like it, and there is nothing to 
take its place. 

Some of the country people read the dailies 
and the magazines, but a// read the local weekly. 
It is read by the entire family, and is good all 
the week. 


600 local paper: titute the 

Atlantic Coast Lists. 

A million famili hed week! 
order, one e the t 

Catalogue for th k 


Atlantic Coast Lists, 134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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SOME FASHION PUBLICATIONS. 
By J. F. Richards. 


It is a well-known fact that the buy- 
ing of household articles and articles 
of women’s wear and use is done 
exclusively by women. Once in a 
while a lone bachelor or a hen-pecked 
husband may attend to the purchase of 
a few articles for use in the home, but 
it is only in rare instances that such is 
the case. Exceptions prove the rule. 

Of all the papers and magazines 
which enter the home it is safe to say 
the fashion papers are most eagerly 
scanned and most carefully preserved 
for future reference. Many of the pa- 
pers apparently devoted to fashion also 
give upa goodly number of their pages 
to fiction and the discussion of current 
events in which women are likely to 
be interested. Many of the fashion 
journals circulate in a different way 
from the ordinary periodical, in that the 
publisher sells them in quantities to 
dress goods dealers in each town, plac- 
ing upon them the dealer’s imprint. 
They are then given away by the deal- 
er as an advertisement, and I think it 
is good advertising. Many of the peri- 
odicals have large circulations, and 
several of them issue over seventy-five 
thousand a month. 

Of the twenty-five journals devoted 
to fashions, which are chronicled in 
the twenty-eighth issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, twenty-one 
are published in New York City, one 
at Chenoa, IIl., two at Chicago, and 
one at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The aggre- 
gate circulation of these twenty-five 
publications is in the near vicinity of 
1,500,000 permonth. Harper's Bazar 
and Vogue are weekly, and the other 
twenty-three monthly publications. 

That ancient favorite, Godey’s Lady's 
Book, read by our grandparents and 
great grandparents with such delight, 
and treasured by them with so much 
care, has long 2go passed out of exist- 
ence, and Godey’s Magazine, devoted 
almost entirely to literature, though 





still devoting a small portion of its 
space to fashions, has taken its place 
Godey’s Magazine is not classed among 
the fashion journals, and I only men- 
tion it because it is the successor of 
one of the first periodicals devoted to 
fashions. 

Probably one of the best known 
fashion journals is 7'he Delineator, pub- 
lished by the Butterick Publishing 
Company (Limited), at 7 West Thir- 
teenth street, New York City. It is 
published monthly, is in size about 
8x11 inches, and contains on an average 
about one hundred and forty-eight 
pages. It is voluminously and well 
illustrated, plates of costumes made ac- 
cording to the patterns sold by the 
Butterick Company being shown, with 
descriptive matter, and mentioning the 
materials of which the costume could 
best be made and the price of the pat- 
tern. A number of pages are given to 
literary matters, and the publishers 
claim a circulation of over 500,000 per 
issue. 

There are a number of papers pat- 
terned after the Delineator, among 
which may be mentioned the Queen of 
Fashion, a monthly of sixteen pages 
11x16 inches in size, and published by 
the McCall Publishing Company, at 
46 East Fourteenth street, New York 
City. A circulation of over 80,000 is 
claimed for it. 

Harpers Bazar is too well known 
to require extended description. It is 
to be found in almost every household 
in the land, and is a popular journal 
in its class. A number of years ago 
this journa! introduced a new fashion 
sheet, in which the patterns were 
printed in outline on one page, on top 
of one another. One part of the dress 
would be outlined with plain, black 
rule, another part with a dotted line, 
another with a dash line, and then a 
combination, etc. In this way a pat- 
tern for a whole dress could be given 
on one sheet, but the trouble was that 
if the pattern of one part was cut out, 
the balance was ruined. Harfer’s Ba- 
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zar pays quite some attention to liter- 
ature, and generally devotes a small 
corner to humor. I should think that 
its circulation was about 100,000. 

Vogue is a weekly publication which 
appeals to men as wellas tothe ladies. It 
generally consists of twenty-four pages, 
10x13, and is published at 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. It is devoted 
to matters of dress, manners, humor 
and society, being a sort of a cross be- 
tween Zown Topics and Harper's Ba- 
zar. While Vogue is still voung, it 
is an assured success, and I think that 
the publishers have a good thing. It 
reaches the very best class of people, 
and is regarded as an authority on dress 
and etiquette. I should place its cir- 
culation at about 12,500. 

Demorest's Family Magazine was at 
one time one of the most popular fash- 
ion papers. It has lately changed 
hands, and I unaerstand that the new 
owner intends to make it more of a 
family magazine than ever. It is a 
monthly publication of eighty-six pages, 
8x11. Its circulation is claimed to be 
about 90,000. 

Quite a number of the fashion jour- 
nals make a feature of presenting each 
month a series of colored plates, show- 
ing completed costumes made from the 
patterns of the publishers. They are 
largely used by dressmakers as window 
signs. Among these may be men- 
tioned Ze Bon Ton et Le Moniteur de 
la Mode, a monthly of thirty pages, 
12x17, and published by the S. T. Tay- 
lor Company at 930 Broadway, New 
York City. I should rate it at about 
35,000 copies permonth. In the same 
class are L’Art de la Mode, about the 
same size, with a circulation of about 
20,000, and Standard Fashions, with a 
circulation of about 10,000. 

The papers specified have most of 
their circulations on their subscription 
books. though many of them are sold 
» through the news companies and their 
agents. Among those which are sold 
to the dress goods dealers, and by them 
given away, may be mentioned 7%e 
Queen, of New York, which hasan issue 
of over 600,000 per month, Butfe ick’s 
Fashion Sheet, about 750,000 per 
month, and Fashions, which is a more 
pretentious paper than the others, with 
an issue of about 300,000 per month. 

Many of these periodicals have 
sprung into existence within the last 
few years, and have attained large cir- 
culations in a surprisingly. short time. 
They reach every dressmaker in the 


Union, and very many thousands of 
housewives who wish to make up their 
own dresses or keep up with the fash- 
ions. As such they present a good 
advertising field for everything used or 
purchased by women. 

As a rule, their advertising space is 
well patronized, and, I believe, with 
much profit. Among the articles ad- 
vertised in their space are corsets, 
dress goods, soaps, patent medicines, 
food products, dyes, musical instru- 
ments, wall paper, house furnishings, 
kitchen utensils, window shades, gloves, 
school books, cosmetics, silverware, 
bicycles, patterns, dress shields, boys 
clothes, braids, incubators, excursions, 
pills, cribs, rubber goods, vapor baths, 
postage stamps, coins, dress linings, 
eye water, fashion journals, newspa- 
pers, phonograph outfits, revolvers, 
farm tools, jewelry, porous plasters, 
office desks, teas and coffees, anti-fat, 
combination packages, dress shields, 
organs, garden seeds, books, baby car- 
riages, dishes, spices and mustard, shoe 
blacking, buggies and carriages, ice 
cream freezers, printing outfits and 
plays. The advertising rates of the 
fashion journals are, as a rule, fairly 
high. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that there are very many household 
publications which devote a part of 
their space to fashions, but which can- 
not rightly be classed among the fash- 
ion publications. Those treated here 
are really fashion journals, primarily, 
though their ideals may have been a 
little perverted. It cannot be denied 
that they form an important factor in 
our home connections, and they cer- 
tainly do reach a large proportion of 
the women of the United States. An 
aggregate circulation of over 1,500,000 
means a paper to one woman in every 
forty in the United States. It means 
that one out of every eight families in 
the United States gets a copy in its 
home. When we deduct the Indians, 
unread foreigners and illiterate ne- 
groes, who form a part of our popula- 
tion, from the grand total, it tells us 
that a large, a very large, number of 
our women folk are reached through 
the fashion journals 

When the fashion journal is read it 
is scarcely ever thrown away, as is the 
daily or weekly paper, or may be the 
magazine. It is very often kept and 
treasured for months and months. Its 
value in this respect should be taken 
into consideration. 














ADVERTISING MEDICINES WITH 
DRAMATIC ATTRACTIONS. 
‘By George J. Manson. 

At this seagon of the year advertise- 
ments like the following frequently ap- 
pear in the columns of the New York 
Chipper, the dramatic journal, and these 
are taken from its columns : 


WARM SPRING MEDICINE CO. 

Lager ap ne once, good banjo player; 

must be loud singer; also organ slop 
er; be able to read and fake; preference 
given to those doubling brass; must be able 
to join on receipt of telegram. State lowest 
salary; we pay all expenses. Also, for 
our Nos. 2and 3 companies, Ar lecturer and 
tooth-pullers. an use good versatile per- 
formers at all times. 


UMATILLA INDIAN MEDICINE CO. 
yx oldest and most progressive; equipped 
with modern a unique advertising 
mediums, and the largest apartment of spe- 
cial, descriptive and pictorial printing. In- 
dependent companies supplied with standard, 
meritorious preparations which give univer- 
sal satisfaction, and present a lucid and os- 
tentatious appearance, at actual cost, includ- 
ing camp outfits. Write for samples. Lect- 

urers and performers write when at liberty. 














These advertisements refer to an 
unique and extensive form of advertis- 
ing, with which probably many well- 
informed persons are not acquainted— 
advertising medicines by means of 
dramatic attractions. 

In the dramatic profession these en- 
terprises are called ‘* medicine shows.” 
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‘HAS ANY ONE IN THE CROWD AN ACHE OR A PAIN?” 
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The first one was started about thirty 
years ago by L. B. Hamblin, of Chi- 
cago, who made enough money out of 
the business to build Hamblin’s Opera 
House in that city. The principal 
remedy which he sold was called ‘*Wiz- 
ard Oil,” which was said to be really 
beneficial in cases of rheumatism; it was 
also used internally and was sold in the 
drug stores throughout the West. He 
also sold Hamblin’s Little Liver Pills. 
Two wagons would be used in the 
work, each drawn by four horses, 
either pure black or white. In one 
wagon there would be a quartet of ex- 
cellent singers who would render the 
popular songs of the day ; in the other 
there would be a stationary organ. 
Frank Howard, the well-known min- 
strel, once sang in Hamblin’s company. 
Mr. Hamblin, finding that he had an 
exceptionally good voice, gave him a 
musical education. Frank Howard's 
brother was in the same company. 
Among other well-known performers 
who have appeared in these companies 
were Ames, the contortionist (who ap- 
peared under the name of John Crouse); 
Fred M. Weyman, the baritone singer, 
and his wife; Harry Howard, now 
with Spaulding & Co., the dramatic 
agents; the Laurie sisters; Ernest 
Havens, the sketch artist; Arthur 
Rigby, the minstrel, and others. 
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carried on in the most respectable man- 
ner, and their attractions are such as to 
appeal to audiences composed of men, 
women and children. Only reliable 
and respectable actors are employed. 
The variety and minstrel perform- 
ers, who are in greatest demand, are 
generally engaged by letter through 
such advertisements as appear above, 
or by some person whose special busi- 
ness it is to travel around the country 
and look up such talent. Every actor 


must be able to play in black face, 
Dutch and Irish. Sometimes good per- 
formers are found in music halls, and 
occasionally when a good singer is met 





with in some small town the manager of 
a medicine company will engage him 
and pay for his technical education in 
music. The best class of these shows 
have excellent musicians. Professor 
Phillips, who wrote music for ‘‘ The 
Old Homestead,” once traveled with a 
medicine show. The salaries of these 
performers will range from $7 to $25 a 
week. They are also expected to act 
as agents for the medicine, selling it 
during the day, and for this they receive 
a commission. 

One or two points in the first adver- 
tisement quoted above may be unintel- 
ligible to the unprofessional reader. 


THE PHRENOLOGIST. 
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To ‘‘ be able to read and fake ’’ means 
that the applicant must be able to read 
music and accompany a singer with a 
sort of running accompaniment, al- 
though he may never have heard the 
song. ‘‘ Preference given to those 
doubling brass” means that an organ 
player, who can also play on a brass 
instrument will be preferred to one who 
can play on the organ only. 

In former years New York State was 
considered good territory for the med- 
icine business, but all the Eastern 
States have been overdone, and the at- 
tractions are not sufficient to have any 
effect in drawing together a good-sized 











audience. In the Western States the 
business is good, and the further west 
you go the better it is. So much do 
the people in that section of the coun- 
try think of the medicine show that in 
many places they will buy a large quan- 
tity of the medicine simply as an in- 
ducement for the company to remain 
and give performances. 

When the companies start from Chi- 
cago they go through the State of II- 
linois, from Council Bluffs to Omaha, 
from Omaha to Denver, and from Den 
ver to Leadville. If the home man- 
agement finds that a company is not 
doing well in one State it may be 




















transferred to another section, hun- 
dreds of miles away. It is not an un- 
common occurrence to jump the show 
from Illinois to California. The per- 
formers, lecturer$ and assistants have 
all their expenses paid and are well 
treated, stopping at good hotels, travel- 
ing in first-class style and many clever 
performers, when they are out of a 
good engagement, rather enjoy playing 
with a medicine company. 

The company, consisting of a quar- 
tet, a lecturer and his assistants, will 
start from Chicago. In each town 
they locate on the public square, ex- 
hibiting one hour in the afternoon and 
one hour at night. The object of the 
musical and dramatic part of the en- 
tertainment is, of course, to draw a 
crowd, and this it never fails to do. 
First the quartet will sing, then one 
of the singers will render a solo, the 
quartet joining in the chorus. Then 
one of their number, who is the com- 
edian of the party, will give a stump 
speech, or a farce will be presented in 
which they will all appear, the com- 
edian taking the leading part. In the 
early days of these enterprises the first 
night would be devoted entirely to the 
entertainment, no medicine being of- 
fered for sale. Hamblin started with 
two or three companies and finally had 
twenty-seven on the road, each wagon 
having four fine horses, a driver and a 
company. In large cities, like Omaha, 
Neb., a regular stage would be erected 
and the company would remain a week, 
and five or ten cents would be charged 
for seats. In the winter season they 
would appear in halls in the West, 
while in the South, to which section 
companies were also sent, they would 
appear in tents, or on a stage erected 
in some public part of the town. 

The next largest promoter of these 
schemes was Bigelow, of Connecticut. 
He had a medicine called ‘* Sadeva,”’ 
a cure-all, for external and internal 
use. It is said that he has made a fort- 
une out of the medicine business. 

These men—Hamblin and Bigelow 
—have had a great many imitators. 
While their medicines are said to be of 
real value, there have been many bogus 
companies who have offered remedies 
of no greater pharmaceutical strength 
or value than a bread-pill. Of late 
years none of the companies have made 
much money because the business has 
been overdone. Some years ago the 
large concerns would back smaller en- 
terprises—furnishing the theatrical at- 
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tractions, the wagons, etc., but now, 
though the doctor in charge may sell 
the medicine of the large firms, he 
must pay for his own attractions and 
manage his own company. Occasion- 
ally, however, with a good manager, at 
the outset the big firm will furnish a 
lot of printed circulars free and give 
him a start by presenting him with a 
quantity of the medicine ; all this with 
the idea that, in the end, it will result 
in large orders. The medicine sells 
for $1 a bottle, and, it is said, there is 
ninety per cent profit on the cost price. 

A very important—in fact, the most 
important—member of the company is 
the lecturer. He must be a man of 
good presence, a fluent talker, able to 
tell a story and talk interestingly about 
the common ailments of people which 
the medicine he offers, he declares, 
will unfailingly cure. 

Another curious way of drawing the 
crowd is to have a dentist who, s'and- 
ing on the corner of the street, or just 
before the exhibition opens, will pull 
teeth free of charge. Some very ex- 
pert dentists—or rather tooth-pullers— 
travel with these shows. The phren- 
ologist is another attraction He feels 
the bumps of those who present them- 
selves free of charge and tells them 
what vocation in life they are suited for. 





ee 
A PUBLISHER’S EXPEDIENT. 

A veteran newspaper proprietor, who had 
pvblished a weekly in the , before rail- 
roads had been developed, recently referred 
to a makeshift which he adopted in the old 
days which would scarcely have been neces- 
sary in these days of linotypes-and quick com- 


position. He says: 
** One day a column appeared in my paper 
headed ‘ Dutch Correspondence.’ Added to 


the heading was the announcement that it 
had arrived too late for translation, and 
so had been set up and printed in the 
original. This wondrous article drove 
people nearly crazy, and for some time 
the best Dutch scholars squabbled and pored 
over it without being able to arrive at any idea 
of what it meant. The truth was this, ‘ Duech 
Correspondence’ was in reality merely a 
column of pi. One evening before one of ovr 
publications, my men and a boy overturned 
two or three columns of the paper in type. 
We had to get the out-of-town or country 
edition of the paper ready by a certain hour 
to ‘catch’ the mail, but after every exertion 
we were short nearly a column, but there 
stood on the galleys a tempting column of pi. 
It suddenly struck me that this might te 
thought Dutch or Bohemian, or some other 
foreign lingo. I made up the column, over- 
came the scruples of the foreman, and so away 
the country edition went, with its philological 
puzzle, to worry the honest agricultural read- 
er’s head. There was plenty of time to set up 
a column of plain English for the local edition. 
Of course, I was a young man then, and no 
doubt I would not now take such ‘liberties 
with readers,” 
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ONCE IN FOUR TIMES SEVEN 
YEARS. 


At Winnipeg, in Manitoba, there are 
or have been published two monthly 
periodicals bearing the name of Guide 
—one is Waghorn’s, the other Western. 
The publisher of Waughorn’s Guide 
furnished the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1896 with a 
signed statement of the actual issues of 
that periodical for the entire year 
1895. The editor of the Directory, 
being only human and therefore falli- 
ble, got those two Winnipeg publica- 
tions mixed, and accorded to the 
Western Guide the circulation rating 
which belonged to Waghorn’s, and 
marked Waghorn’s with a circulation 
letter and the double daggers (J++), 
indicating that no detailed report for 
the year had been furnished, and the 
estimated circulation was believed to 
exceed 800. 

When the Directory appeared, the 
publisher of Waghorn's Guide took oc- 
casion to write as follows : 


Winnirzc, Manitoba, June 26, 1896. 
Editor American Newspaper Directory, 10 

Spruce St., New York: 

Dear Sir—On page 37 of 1896 Directory 
ou announce that you will pay $100 reward 
or any error of rating fourd in your issue, 
and I beg to claim same, based on the follow- 

aco : 

n the 18th December, 1895, | forwarded to 
you astatement of the monthly circulation of 
the Guide from June to December (7 months) 
in answer to your circular, and received from 
you by return a circular stating that the re- 
turn must be for a period covering a full 
year, and in compliance therewith I mailed to 
you on the 3rd January, 1896, a statement 
giving the return for the year 1895, showing 
you the average monthly circulation of 1,742 
copies in the form required by you to guar- 
antee the circulation. 

I find that you have recorded Waghorn's 
Guide in your Directory as Jtt, and in your 
letter of June 8th you state that the Western 
Guide is accorded an actual average circula- 
tion for the past year of 1,742, and that I did 
not avail myself of the opportunity to for- 
ward you a detailed statement of circulation. 
This latter statement is in error, and the cir- 
culation rate given to the Western Guide of 
1,742, which is the exact rate that should be 
accorded to my Guide, indicates that you 
have not only received my statement of the 
3rd January, 1896, but that you have misused 
it to accord this circulation to another publi- 
cation. 

I have already questioned the correctness 
of your report of the Western Guide as mis- 
leading, and claim that your report of Wag- 
horn’s Guide is a further injustice, and re- 
eo its remedy. I await your attention. 

ours truly, J. R. WaGuorn. 


Mr. Waghorn’s letter reached the 
hands of the editor of the Directory 
on the 30th of June. No similar case 
had ever before been brought to his 


notice. He devoted a full week to in- 
vestigating it. He read and re-read 
the following offers so widely publish- 
ed by the publishers of the Directory : 


$100 REWARD. 


Any publisher who places on file at the 
Directory office a true statement, conveying 
the requisite information concerning all the 
issues of his paper, for a full year, the same 
being duly signed and dated, and who finds, 
when the book appears, that his paper is not 
rated in accordance with the report which he 
sent, will receive from the publishers of the 
Directory a written apology for their neglect 
and a check for $100 be m + discovery of the 
error. The publisher who registers the letter 
he sends containing the circulation statement, 
will find it easy to prove that it was sent and 
received. If he keeps a copy it will be 
equally easy to entablish the tact that the 
statement sent actually did contain the req- 
uisite information and was properly signed 
and dated. 

$100 REWARD. 


If a publisher furnishes a statement, as set 
forth above, that is afterwards found to be 
untrue, a reward of $100 will be paid to the 
first person who proves that the Director 
was so imposed upon by the paper, if still 
published. During the eight years that this 
system of rewards has been maintained, only 
twenty-four untruthful circulation reports 
have been discovered. 

Finding no way out of his dilemma, 
the editor caused the following letter 
to be written : 

New York, July 6, 1896. 
Publisher of Waghorn's Guide, Winnipeg, 
an.: 

Dear Sir—Referring again to your letter 
of June 26th, we find upon investigation that 
your statement is correct. You did furnish 
a circulation report in detail for the 1896 
edition of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory and should have been rated actual aver- 
age during the past year, 1,742. The error 
was a clerical one, which we very much re- 
gret. It is the first instance of the kind that 
has ever been discovered since the American 
Newspaper Directory was established twen- 
ty-cight years ago. 

Check for $100, as promised in the event of 
such a case being discovered, is inclosed here- 
with. Very respectfully, 

THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DiREcTORY. 


The Western Guide also furnished a 
detail statement showing actual aver- 
age 4,566, and should have been so 
rated, but this statement for the West- 
ern Guide was, by a peculiar fatality. 
mailed to the Directory from Toronto 
instead of from Winnipeg, and the cir- 
culation to which the Western Guide 
was entitled was erroneously accorded 
to the Western World, another month- 
ly issued at Toronto by the same pub- 
lishers as the Western Guide of Win- 
nipeg, which had itself been published 
in Winnipeg the previous year. ‘‘Some 
people,” continued the editor, ‘‘ think 
it is no trouble to publish a newspaper 
directory and keepit free from errors.” 
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THE CONSTITUENCY 
OF A NEWSPAPER IS 
ITS MOST VALUABLE 
COMPONENT PART 


Every man possessed 
of intelligence and 
means reads 


The Sun 


For advertising rates and any 
other information 


appress | HE SUN, new vorx 


















NOTES. 


Billboard Advertising, Cincinnati, con- 
tains in each issue a list of fairs to be held in 
1896, waich may prove valuable to some ad- 
vertisers. 

Tue Daily Dry Goods Record Publishing 
Company of New York City has been formed 
by anumber of business men with a capital of 

20,000, he purposes of the company are 
indicated by its title. 


A GERMAN paper contains the following 
unique advertisement: ‘*Any person who 
can prove that my tapioca contains anything 
injurious to health will have three boxes of 
it sent to him free of charge.” 


Tue book containing the minutes of the 
eleventh annual session (1896) of the Ohio 
Associated Dailies, which is published b 
the Hosterman Publishing Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, contains quite an amount of matter in- 
teresting to newspaper men and advertisers. 


Cuaries C. Rosewater, of the Omaha 
Bee, is said to be the youngest circulation 
manager of a metropolitan paper. He has 
just entered his 22d year. He is son of Ed- 
ward Rosewater, founder of the Bee, and was 
born on the spot where the Bee building now 
stands.— Nebraska Editor, 


Tue JosepH Dixon Cruciste Co., of E- 
sey City, advertise their American Graphite 
Pencils by means of a small blotter, on the 
back of which a group of mosquitoesis drawn, 
with the following allusion to both insects 
and pencils: ‘ Retain their points and are 
always ready for business.”’ 


J. Hetnz Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., offer $50 
for the best four-line advertisement in verse 
of “* Heinz’s Baked Beans ;’’ for the second, 
$25; for the third, $15; for the fourth, $10. 
All verses submitted will become the property 
of H. J. Heinz Co. The contest wi!l close 
July 20, and the names of the successful con- 
testants will be published in Philadelphia 
Record of August 10, 


A committee of the Topeka Ministerial 


Union appeared before the city council last 
night and asked for the passage of an or- 
dinance prohibiting the display in public of 


show bills and pictures which presented the 
female form divine unclothed in shirt waists 
and skirts. Speeches were made by Rev. 
Richard Wake, Rev. G. D. Olden and Mrs. 
Van Cleave. The matter was referred to a 
special committee.—Kansas City Fournad. 

+o 


DRUMMERS IN GERMANY. 





IF OUR MERCHANTS WISH TO SELL GOODS 
THERE THEY MUST SEND OUT AGENTS. 


The State Department representatives 
abroad, mainly those stationed at the Euro- 
pean: cities and centers of trade, are con- 
stantly in receipt of inquiries from business 
men at home regarding the methods of ex- 
tending commerce. Reports are sent to the 
State Department giving this advice, but 
somehow it is never followed, and the old, 
expensive and unproductive methods are 
pursued. 

The department is in receipt of a long let- 
ter on this subject from William D. Warner, 
the United States Consul at Cologne. His 
letter will be printed in a forthcoming num- 
ber of the Consular Reports. He writes that 
he has many inquiries from those who export 
goods, and that nearly all complain of a lack 
of results, while more expensive and inferior 
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material is bought, for instance, in English 
houses. 

Mr. Warner says this is due principally to 
the fact that American business men rely al- 
most entirely upon circulars. They plaster 
Germany with printed matter, all of which 
is ignored. The only way to engage trade is 
by direct negotiations, by personal work. He 
advises the sending to rmany of gvod 
agents, intelligent men acquainted with both 
the English and German languages. He warns 
Americans also not to stop with the estab- 
lishment of relations with German agents at 
the seaports, but to send men into the interior 
and sell direct to the merchants of German 
inland cities and towns. 

Mr. Warner says he appreciates the cost of 
such a system, but he suggests that a num- 
ber of firms might combine and secure the 
services of one agent, who should travel in 
their joint interest. He cites the experience 
of one American firm which followed this 
advice and sent an energetic agent out to so- 
licit business. The result is that last year 
the agent took orders for $200,000 worth of 
the material he was selling.— /7Ae Sun. 


————_+oo—____. 
ANALYSIS OF CHANCES. 

If you have a good thing to advertise, an 
article that the public wants and can use, 
that has merits beyond all other goods of its 
class and that you offer at a fairly reasonable 
price, your *“‘ chances” of success are good. 

If you have an article that few people can 
use, that has little or no peculiar merit, and 
that has as good or better competitors at an 
equal or lower price, your chances of failure 
are pretty good, too. 

If, having a good thing, you have prepared 
good advertising to fit it, ads that strike 
straight from the shoulder and are written to 
convince, your chances of success are consid- 
erably augmented. And, no matter what 
kind of a good thing you have, if your adver- 

ising is slovenly and ignorantly prepared, 
your chance of failure becomes paramount. 

If, having the good thing and the good ad- 
vertising matter, you then display good sense 
by putting your ads in good mediums, your 
“chances ”’ of success are pretty well assured 
in spite of any orall opposition. But, granted 
that your goods and your advertising are all 
that the most fastidious could desire, if you 
place your ads in inferior or too costly me- 
diums, you altogether undermine your favor- 
able ‘* chances.” 

By which it may be understood that failure 
or success in advertising are not governed by 
chance at all, but by sense, skill-and experi- 
ence. New advertisers may not have experi- 
ence themselves, but they can buy the guid- 
ance and experience of others, and find it of 
great value in ruling the ‘*‘chances”’ of suc- 
cess or failure. Jutius FitzGErRacp. 





———__ ++ 
WHAT'S IN THE SACK? 
An exchange tells a story of a boy who 
went to market with a sack of rabbits and lin- 
ered around town all day. When asked by 
kis mother why he had not sold the rabbits, 
he said no one had asked what was in the 
sack, How many merchants are like this 
boy? They have plenty of goods for sale, 
but fail to tell the people “‘ what is in the 
sack,”’ If you expect to sell goods in this day 
and age of the world you must open your 
sack and keep shouting the merits of your 
stock in trade.—Lxchange. 
a eer 
TRUE, 
When you buy a thing for almost nothing 
it is generally worth it.—Somerville Fournal, 
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ASK. 
THE LEADING 
ADVERTISERS 


PI 
i 
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What 
They Think 
Of 
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THE OREGONIAN’S BUILDING. 
Finest Newspaper Building | 


The. — West Cheap 
Portland Oregonian 


Ask Mr. Beckwith for Rates 











And for... 
Special Information of 
The Oregonian’s Field. 
ITS FIELD 
“- Population 
PORTLAND (Orricuc) + + 81,342 E, G. JONES, 
PORTLAND’S SUBURBS . 17,800 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 
STATE, Oursive or Portiano 
{approx.) +» + +» 275,000 < 
WASHINGTON . - - - 375,000 
ee ee ae 100,000 Th . ‘ 
e S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 
WESTERN MONTANA . 90,000 , 
, Sole Eastern Agents, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,0°0 
spe Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
TOTAL - + += » 1,039,142 New York. Chicago. 


























The Busy Man of Business 





FASTEST GROWING PAPER IN AMERICA. 


aes-Consult EIKER, You Know Him-@e 


11 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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in St. Louis is the advertiser who regularly 
makes his announcements 


ine 9§t.Louis Star 


This is the favorite medium of local mer- 
chants, who have tested its columns and 
know their value. The St. Louis Star is the 


You cannot cover St. Louis without using 


* * x x x« x THE STAR. « & & ex 
FOR RATES__——_\\ 
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SEVERAL YEARS AGO 


a publication right here in New York, 
with a title very much like ours, secured 
a great deal of business which the adver- 
tisers intended for The Ladies’ World. 
In a short time, however, it died for want 
of circulation and funds. 


NOW .£.2.2.2.22% 


that old title comes again to the surface, 
and is being pushed by another publisher. 
Don’t make a mistake at this time—those 
who formerly got into the wrong publi- 
cation found that while their rate was 
low they got very little circulation and 
few returns. 


IT’S THE LADIES’ >» 
WORLD THAT HAS THE 
BIG CIRCULATION, - 


with accent on the word Ladies’. Make 
no mistake, if returns are what you are 
seeking. 

5 a od od od od od od od od od ott al 


Address all orders: 
S. H. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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The National Tribune 
Library. 


A Weekly Series of Historical Text-Books. 








No. 1. Statistics of the War.—Containing the number of troops 
furnished by each State, losses on both sides and complete statistical data 
relating to the Rebellion. 

No. 2. Lincoln’s Words.—The Gettysburg Address, Second In- 
augural, and copious extracts from speeches and letters. 

No. 3. Miscellaneous Memoranda.—Dates of the great events 
relating to the opening and close of the War of the Rebellion ; Physiological 
Statistics of the Army ; List of General Officers killed on both sides, 

No. 4. Pension Statistics.—Number on roll of each class ; expendi- 
tures, etc. 

No. 5. History of Slavery in the United States.—By John 
McElroy. Its introduction; Early Efforts at Emancipation; its stimulus the 
Cotton Gin; Struggle in Congress about extension into the Territories; Eman- 
cipation. Illustrated by Portraits. 

No. 6. President Monroe and His Doctrine.—By Byron Andrews. 
Biography of Monroe, History and Text of Doctrine, Olney’s Letter and 
Cleveland’s Message, Portrait, Map, etc. 

No. 7-8 (Double Number). Commanders of the United 
States Army.—By John McElroy. Contains splendid full page half-tone 
etchings of the best-known portraits of the 17 Commanders from the adoption 
of the Constitution to the present time; a sketch of each; strength of the 
Army at various dates. 

No. 9. The Story of Cuba.—By Byron Andrews. History of the 
Island from the Discovery by Columbus to the Administration of Weyler. Map 
and 16 illustrations, including portraits of Gomez, Maceo, Campos, Weyler 
and other leaders on both sides. 

No. 10. The Life of Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas.—By John 
McElroy. A sketch of the life of the distinguished Commander of the Army of 
the Cumberland, with half-tone portrait. 

No. 11. Life of Maj. Wm. McKinley.—By John McElroy. 


No. 12. Life of Gen. P. H. Sheridan.—By John McElroy. Illustrated. 


OTHER NUMBERS OF GREAT INTEREST 
WILL FOLLOW. 


Terms $2 a year. Five cents a copy, except double numbers 7-8, 10 cents. 
Any six numbers for 25 cents, counting 7-8 as twonumbers. Sent postpaid. 


THE WHOLE DOZEN, 50 CENTS. 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 
1729 New York Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Address, 














Helena 
Independent 


leading paper in the State 


Is generally recognized as indispensable 
in keeping prominently before the people 
of the Treasure State any article intended 
for Montana use. 

It is the oldest and only Morning Daily 
newspaper at the Capital City, and is a 
first-class family newspaper, and the fact 
that it is a success attests its value to an 
advertiser. 

It is read all over the State, and reaches 
a select, undisputed constituency. They 
buy what is necessary for their comfort 
and convenience. Send for information 
about the territory covered, and prices for 
advertising. 


«+ A CIRCULATION OF .... 


Daily, Sunday 


“ae, Ge OO Le Come hee 
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We have just 
published a book: 


r 












RULES FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


We’ll send it to you FREE 
because it incidentally advertises 


Boyce’s - 
Big 
Weeklies 


500,000 copies WEEKLY 


You'll be pleased with the book. 


























Address Ad Dept. 
W. D. BOYCE CO. 
1S 5th Avenue, Chicago. 

















THE $1,000 PRIZE. 


It was in the issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
for January 15th that the announce- 
ment first appeared offeging one thou- 
sand dollars in cash prizes for an ad- 
vertisement that should best express 
and make known to the world the care 
and pains devoted to the preparation 
and publication of the American News- 
paper Directory. 

In the issue of January 22nd was ex- 
hibited the first advertisement that had 
consideration in the competition. It 
was prepared by Samuel P. Foster and 
appeared in the Elmer (N. J.) Zimes. 

In the issue for July 15th there ap- 
peared the last advertisement that had 
consideration in the competition. It 
was prepared by Joseph Auld and ap- 
peared in the Burlington (Vt.) Vews. 

The ccmpetition extended over six 
months and the number of advertise- 
ments submitted weekly varied from 
one to about forty, the total number 
submitted not much exceeding three 
hundred. 

It was promised that when the com- 
petition was ended the twelve adver- 
tisements thought to be the best should 
be selected, and a copy of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1896 
should be sent to each of the twelve 
adsmiths who had prepared them, and 
another copy should be sent to each of 
the twelve papers in which the success- 
ful advertisements appeared. 

The best twelve advertisements are 
pronounced to be the following, named 
in the order of their appearance in 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

January 22. By Samuel P. Foster, printed in 
the Elmer, N. J., 7%mes. 

February 12. By Thomas C. Leech, printed in 
the Kansas City, Mo., Packer. 

February 12. By A. L. Baumgartner, printed 
in the Woonsocket, S. D., News. ; 

March 4. By Harold E. Denegar, printed in 
the Long Branch, N. J., .\ evs. 

March 18. By I. N. Barrick, printed in the 
Kansas City, Mo., Grocer’s Fournal of 
Commerce. “ 

April 22. By W. H. Eastman, printed in the 
Paris, Maine, Oxford Democrat. | 

April 29. By Charles F.. Jones, printed in the 
Louisville, Ky., Commercial, : 

May 6. By Charles O'Malley, printed in the 
New York Supply Fournal. | 

May 13. By Joseph Auld, printed in the Bur- 
lington, Vt., Sunday News. é 

June 24. By W. H. Eastman, printed in the 
Phillips, Me., Phonograph. | ; 

July 8. By Wolstan Dixey, printed in the 
New York Liberty. F 

July rs. By Joseph Auld, printed in the Bur- 
lington, Vt., News. 

It was promised that portraits of the 
constructors of the twelve advertise- 
ments deemed best should have place 
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in the pages of PRINTERS’ INK. Their 
names appear above, and it is the inten- 
tion that portraits shall be printed in an 
early issue. 

Each of the gentlemen named above 
is now entitled to two copies of the 
last issue of the Directory—one for 
himself and one for the paper in which 
his advertisement appeared, and the 
books will be delivered on application 
or forwarded, carriage paid, on receipt 
of instructions. 

The constructors of seven of the ad- 
vertisements will have to be content 
with the copies of the book and the 
consciousness of having done well. To 
the other five the checks for the prizes, 
$500, $200, $100, $100, $100, will be 
forwarded just as soon asthe decisions 
are confirmed and portraits obtained 
for publication. It will be remem- 
bered that $500 goes for the best ad- 
vertisement, and that from the other 
five deemed next in merit the one com- 
ing to hand at the latest date will be 
deprived of his prize, which will be 
used to double the prize for the one 
bearing earliest date among the an- 
nouncements selected. 


. << — 
ENGLISH THEATRICAL ADVERTISING. 

Theaters in England don’t use the newspa- 
pers as largely as we do, but they havea great 
many more _ ea of auxiliary advertising 
than American managers employ—in fact, 
many of their regular methods, such as the 
dodger and sandwich man, we despise. From 
a half inch to two inches single column is the 
average theatrical announcement in the met- 
ropolitan journals, but the larger space 
would only be taken in the case of an unusu- 
ally profitable show. The dailies are used by 
all theaters and the weeklies by far more 
houses than use similar mediums in America. 
But the wall poster and the inevitable “sand- 
wich’ man, with his armful of dodgers, are 
the great stand-bys of the London theaters. 
People must take more stockin dodgers there 
than we do, for I have seen a crowd of well- 
dressed people wait patiently to get a dodger 
from the grimy fist of the sandwich man. 
Colored posters are extensively used for pop- 
ular piays, but the drawing and general 
lithographic work is vastly inferior to that 
done on this side of the water. But no op- 
portunity for securing desirable spaces seems 
to be lost—in fact, the chief duty of the ad- 
vertising man at every theater is to keep on 
the look out for and purchase the best “ sta- 
tions” or stands that can be obtained. The- 
atrical programmes are not so full of adver- 
tising as ours, and possibly the reason is that 
they cannot boast such large circulatiors, for, 
while our programmes are given free toevery 
patron of the theater, in England a charge of 
from two to twelve cents is made, according 
to the price of the seat occupied. The more 
you pay for your seat, the more you pay fer 
your programme, besides being expected to 
tip the usher who sells the same ! 

Joun C. GRAHAM, 





——_$4<>>— 
ADVERTISING, when carelessly done, costs 
money ; when properly done, it makes it. 
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ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


















picture. He knows it will be printed 
with good ink on good paper and by a 
I. skiHed pressman, and it is not neces- 

The advertiser who places his an- sary, therefore, to have an illustration 
nouncements in periodicals like the that will withstand poor ink, poor 
Century or Munsey’s need only con- paper and perhaps poorer presswork. 
cern himself with the making of a good The advertiser who uses newspapers, 

















Fig. VI, 
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particularly country newspapers, is, 
however, compelled to have such an 
illustration. Certain classes of illus- 
trations are spoiled very easily, while 
others it is well nigh impossible to 
spoil at all. ‘The latter class is what 
the advertiser in newspapers should 
utilize. 

Six illustrations are here repro- 
duced. Figure 1 is an ordinary out- 
line drawing as it appears properly 
printed, while figure 2 is the same 
drawing printed carelessly. It can 
readily be discerned in figure 2 that 
while the carelessness is apparent the 
drawing is far from spoiled. In fact, 
it is impossible to spoil it, however 
great the ingenuity of the printer in 
this direction. 

Figure 3 represents the same design, 
with a portion of it shaded, while 
figure 4 represents figure 3 as it appears 
when poorly printed. Poor printing 
causes the shading to fill up and ap- 
pear somewhat like a silhouette, but it 
is quite difficult to effectively spoil the 
drawing—it always remains recogniz- 
able. 

Figure 5 represents the same design, 
save that there is still more detail in 
it. The clothes of both the man and 
woman are covered with shading and 
the background is also in shadow. 
When this drawing is carelessly printed, 
as shown in figure 6, it is spoiled en- 
tirely, the figures being hardly distin- 
guishable from the background, each 
figure thus losing its individuality. 
This is consequently a style of draw- 
ing not adapted to newspaper adver- 
tising. In many newspaper offices 
figure § is apt to give still worse re- 
sults than shown in figure 6. 





a 
NOT TWO MASTERS. 

A good story comes from Turkey. Two 
French journalists, Messrs. Papillard and 
Leroy, recently set out from Paris to make a 
tour of the world without a sou, and a curious 
illustrated chronicle of their journey is being 
published. They were lately at Salgon, where 
they edited the fifth number of the journal 
En Route. In this number there is a charm- 
ing anecdote illustrating-the methods of the 
censor in Turkey. While reading one of the 
articles relating to the departure of the trav- 
elers from Sicily, the censor charged with the 
examination of the fourth number of their 
paper came to the following text: ‘* We dis- 
embarked in sight of the city of Calane, be- 
hind which Etna, the highest volcano of 
Europe, reigns as master.’’ The censor shud- 
deringly erased the words “reigns as master."’ 
‘“* But why,” demanded the journalists, ** do 
you scratch out these words?” “* Because,”’ 
responded the censor, with indescribable 
haughtiness, *‘ there is none other than his 
Majesty the Sultan who reigns as master !”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING. 


The point of view of the insurance 
world on advertising may be gathered 
from the following article in the /msur- 
ance Economist of New York for June, 
where it appears under the title of 
‘““The Use of Literature in Field 
Work” : 


Life insurance literature is more often mis- 
used than wisely employed by agents in the 
field. In many instances, instead of its be- 
ing made an assistant in the work, it is so 
mistakenly used as to actually defeat the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. This is al- 
ways the case when an agent relies more 
upon the literature than he does upon per- 
sonal canvass, and, sad to say, there are in 
the life field, as there are in the other walks 
of life, far too many who rely upon others to 
do the things which they should do them- 
selves. If you want a thing well done, do it 
ater and the agent who relies upon his 
iterature to effect the application which he 
should go and get through personal solicita- 
tion is showing a serious disregard for this 
homely but sensible old saw. 

The indiscriminate use of literature in try- 
ing to secure business is a waste of time and 
postage, both most valuable commodities, for 
time never retraces its steps, and a stamp once 
canceled is valueless. 

There is a time and place for everything— 
“*a time to be born and a time to die, a time 
to laugh and a time to mourn "’—and there is 
frequently a time when one or more pam- 
phlets, suited to the case in question, may be 
used to good effect, possibly set a prospective 
applicant to thinking, resulting, mayhap, in 
a “ write-up.”’ Judgment must be used, how- 
ever. Send a man an official-sized envelope, 
choked with misceilaneous pamphlets, and, 
ten to one, not a line of them all will be read. 
The waste-paper basket will, in all probabil- 
ity, swallow up the bright hopes of the in- 
judicious agent. ‘ 

If your man is a busy merchant or a 
lawyer or other professional man, send him a 
concise, financial exhibit of your company’s 
last report, that he may at a glance see to his 
own satisfaction that the security offered is 
good, and inclose a table of rates, that he 
may see the charge you make fora policy. 
Follow him up personally, and in all proba- 
bility you will ind he looked over the matter 
mailed to him and will be ready to talk inter- 
estedly with you. If, in your judgment, a 
prospective candidate for the honors of in- 
surance can best be appealed to through a 
sentimental view of the subject, you should 
be at no loss to find a way to his heart with 
any of the much interesting and clever litera- 
ture that has been written on this side of the 
question. In either case, it should be borne 
in mind that personal solicitation is impera- 
tive; men will make voluntary application 
for no end of things, but for life insurance, 
strangely enough, chey seldom apply without 
urging. Personal contact and polite but firm 
insistence is nearly always necessary to get a 
signature to an application blank, more valu- 
able far to the signer than many another pa- 
per on which he would place his autograph 
without half the hestitancy. 

In conclusion, asuccessful and experienced 
field worker is quoted: “ Read your litera- 
ture thoroughly, study it carefully, but mail 
it sparingly. Personal canvass, and not cir- 
cularizing is the secret of success in the life 
insurance field.” 


at ee 
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CONCERNING THE 20,630 AMER I- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896 catalogues I9,760 newspapers 
published in the United States, 865 in 
Canada, and 5 in Newfoundland, or a 
total of 20,630 papers. Of this num- 
ber 4,463 gave such definite circulation 
statements, covering a full year, that 
the Directory publishers were able to 
accord each an exact rating and guar- 
antee it under a forfeiture of $100 to 
be paid to the first person proving that 
any one of the 4,463 reports was in- 
correct. The remaining newspapers 
and periodicals, excepting such as do 
not insert advertisements and such as 
appear for the first time, are rated by 
a letter the full meaning of which is 
explained in the key, which appears 
prominently on the first inside cover 
of the book. 

To arrive at the approximate circu- 
lation of the combined 20,630 newspa- 
pers each issue they have been divided 
into twelve classes. In the first class 
are included all whose actual circula- 
tion is given in figures and exceeds the 
highest letter rating used, which is 
**A’’ and means, ‘‘ believed to exceed 
75,000 copies.”’ 

The remaining publications are 
placed in that one of the eleven classes 
represented by the letter to which they 
properly belong. But as each of these 
letter ratings indicates an issue exceed- 
ing the exact figure for which the let- 
ter stands it has been found necessary 
to arrive at the average number of 
copies, represented by each of the 
eleven circulation letters. For exam- 
ple, ‘‘K” means, ‘‘ exceeding 400 cop- 
ies,’’ and there are 5,581 newspapers 
in this class. How much, on an aver- 
age, do these 5,581 exceed 400 copies 
per issue? A careful investigation of 
these points resulted in the adoption 
of this rule, by which the following 
tables have been compiled : 

Count the actual meaning of a letter 
rating as exactly Io per cent more than 
the meaning assigned ; for instance, 
an A paper will count as having 82,500 
circuladion, a B paper 44,000, and so 
on. This will give a K paper 440; 
but an L paper, instead of counting it 
IIo, count it as half of 440; that is 
220, and count new papers or those 
which have no rating the same as the 
L papers. 

The figures in the first column under 
each class in the table opposite show 
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the number of papers in that class, and 
the figures following, the combined 
circulation of the papers. 

While the total circulation of all 
newspapers in the United States is 
something over forty millions, it will 
be noted that the 44 newspapers in 
Class 1 alone have more than eight and 
one-half millions, or more than one- 
fifth of the entire amount ; the 76 pa- 
pers in Classes 1 and 2 have consider- 
ably more than one-fourth ; the 169 in 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 more than one.third; 
and the 446 in Classes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 more than one-half of the entire 
circulation. 

The 32 papers in Class 2 print more 
copies than the 5,341 papers in Class 11, 
and the 44 papers in Class 1 print five 
times as many copies as the 7,181 pa- 
pers in Class 12. 

New York has one-tenth of all the 
newspapers and one-fourth of all the 
circulation. Pennsylvania has 1,422 
newspapers, with 5,115,571 circulation, 
and Illinois 1,571 newspapers, with 
only 3,643,383 circulation. Massa- 
chusetts’ 627 newspapers print almost 
as many copies as the 1,144 papers in 
Ohio. 

The average circulation, each issue, 
of all the newspapers in each of the 
Sta‘es is shown to be as follows: 
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Rhode Island ..........+++ 1,909 
South Carolina... <> 

South Dakota..... 
Tennessee........ 
Co ee . 
Utah....... 


Vermont..... 





Virginia.............+++ —— 
Washington...... ... 
West Virginia........ 
Wyoming...... sverer esos 333 
eS rrr + 1,530 
Newfoundland. Ridiscavsned 847 


The average circulation of all news- 
papers is a fraction above 2,000 copies 
per paper. The 44 pzblications above 
75,000, rated in exact figures and guar- 
anteed, hold so prominent a position 
as to circulation that they are printed 
below : 


San Francisco, Cal..Examiner, d’ te, 75,930 
San Francisco, Cal..Examiner, w ‘ly 77,032 
Washington, D. C.. National T ri 

une, weekly, 100,465 
Washington, D. C..American Farm- 

er, monthly, 100,200 
Chicago, Ill......... News, daily, 202,496 
Chicago, Il. -Record, daily, 152,272 
Indianapolis, ‘Ind... A gricultu ral 

Epitomist,m’y, 125,000 
Louisville, Ky...... Home and Farm, 

semi-monthly, 82,519 
Augusta, Me.......Comfort, m’ly, 1,227,567 
Waterville, Me......American N a- 

tion, monthly, 125,000 
Waterville, Me......Fireside Gem, 






monthly, 100,000 
Boston, Mass.......Globe, daily, 181,319 
Boston, Mass.......Globe, Sunday, 219,386 
Boston, Mass. ..... Golden Rule,w’y, 96,792 


Detroit, Mich..... Free Press, w’ly, 113,020 
Kansas City, Mo...Star, weekly, 105,865 
= Louis, Mo......Chronicle, daily, 107,464 





. Louis, Mo -Post Dispatch, 
daily, 78,516 

St. Louis, Mo......Post Dispatch, 
Sunday, 80,355 
St. Louis, Mo...... Republic, w’ly, 113,928 


Elmira, N. Y... 


n b .. Telegram, w'ly, 102,242 
Irvington, N. Y.... 


-Cosmo olitan, 





monthly, 236,666 
New York, N. Y....Christian Herald, 

weekly, 177,206 
New York, N. Y....Standard, w’ly, 75,198 
New York, N. Y....Good Literature, 

monthly, 195,833 
New York, N. Y.... Ladies’ W orld, 

monthly, 389,333 
New York, N. Y....McClure’s Maga- 


zine, monthly, 147,535 
..Rural Home, mei 
monthly, 
People’s Home 
Journal, m’ly, 316,583 


New York, N. Y 
New York, N. Y.... 


oS re Saturday Globe, 
weekly, 117,888 
Cleveland, Ohio.... Union Gospel 


News, weekly, 153,860 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... Post, daily, 121,111 
Springfield, Ohio.. -Farm and Fire- 

side, semi-m’y, 281,900 
Springfield, Ohio...L adies’ Ho me 

Companion, 


. monthly, 179,966 
Toledo, Ohio....... Blade, weekly, 107,500 
Libonia, Pa.. ...... Park's Flo ral 


Magazine, m’y, 196,683 
Philadelphia, Pa....Item, daily, 191,606 
Philadelphia, Pa....Item, Sunday, 221,019 
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INK. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 





Record, daily, 163,833 
Philadelphia, Pa.... Record, Sunday, 122,972 


Philadelphia, Pa....Sunday School 
Times,weekly, 173,322 

Farm Neeunel, 
monthly, 250,000 

Philadelphia, Pa....Ladies’ Home 
Journal, m’ly, 688,583 

Philadelphia, Pa....Westminster 
Teacher, m’ly, 79,638 


eo 
“PRINTERS’ ERRORS.” 

While the frequent list of “funny” typo- 
graphical errors never ceases to be entertain- 
ing, American readers are apt to be conscious 
of a slight monotony in the humor they af- 
ford. The followingcollection of errors made 
by the types has the merit of a new atmos- 

, and will be welcomed for that reason: 

A London Telegraph compositor, in setting 
up an article on the popular question of 
woman’s rights, made the writer wind up 
with a fervid appeal in favor of woman's 
“tights”! 

Shortly after the battle of Inkerman one of 
the London papers informed its readers that 
“after a desperate struggle the enemy was re- 
pulsed with great laughter.” This interest- 
ing statement was due to the compositor 
omiting the “s’’ in slaughter. 

An catbusintic editor wrote : “‘ The battle 
is now opened.”” But alas! the compositor 
spelt battle with an ‘‘o”’ and his readers said 
they had suspected it “all along! 

“Mrs. B. wore nothing in the nature of a 
dress that was peculiar,” was transformed in- 
to ** Mrs. B. wore nothing in the nature of a 
dress. That was peculiar.” 

“Our esteemed fellow-townsman, Mr. 
pon. whose health has suffered from the 
ate severe winter, has left us in search of a 
warmer climate. He is now in Hell” (Hull). 

“To be effective the skirt should be dis- 
played,” ran the line in the fashion column, 
but the ‘*k”’ in skirt got transformed to“h”’ 
making it “‘shirt,’”? and thusgreatly altered 
the sense. 

A lecturer before a temperance society in 
Leeds told his audience, in describing his 
journeys, that he had merely had “‘a taste of 
Naples and Rome.”’ He was horrified the 
next day, in reading a report of his lecture, to 
see that he was credited with saying that he 
merely had ‘‘a taste of apples and rum.” 
A South of England journal said: ‘* The 
queen drove two cows,”’ for “through Cowes. 
—Fourth Estate. 


Philadelphia, Pa.... 





— a 
WHAT NEWSPAPERS DO. 

The newspapers really cover a wider range, 
relate the daily history of more countries, 
make personages much more visible, and not 
infrequently narrate stirring incidents in a 
style which makes them as exciting as any 
adventures either in the historic past or in 
fiction. The surface of the world is spread 
out before the readers of a wealthy news 
paper like a great panorama, with the ad- 
vantage that all the personages upon it are 
seen, asin some of the newest photographs, 
in actual and continuous motion, The world 
is reduced toa stage, and the observer is 
positively fascinated by the drama going on, 
which, being well “ rendered,” is so attractive 
that not a few of the spectators become stage- 
struck.—Sfectator. 

—_—_- tee ———— 
WELL STATED. 

Nothing sells goods so well as showing the 
goods themselves, or a picture of them, or a 
picture illustrating the felicity of possessing 
them.—£ngraver and Printer. 
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BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, July 15, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is a gratification to the artistic sense to 
view the varied window displays along 
Washington street. If art has of Ee years 
degraded, as some writers would have us be- 
lieve, it is being revived by the window 
iresser. These show windows, laid out and 
iwrranged with a taste for the beautiful and 
armonious composition, have such an effect 
s to draw the eye of the mest erudite as well 
s to impress the sluggish. 

J. B. Fuller & Co., the wine merchants, in 
dvertising their Pompeii Rye, have adopted 
s a catch-phrase: ‘*‘ Don’t be anti-magoori- 
us.”? 

The enterprising proprietors of the non- 
leoholic beverage known as “* Moxie’’ have 
it on a plan of advertising that not only 
pays its way but brings immediate results. 
‘hey have had built several large go-carts, 

e body being a great big bottle of wood, 

wtifully lettered, in which a man sits and 

spenses the cooling drink at 5 cents aglass. 
wing a vehicle license they are allowed on 

e street, and may stop to sell wherever 

+y please. 

A perfect blizzard of buttons has struck 

ston. Most of the bicycle and accessory 

ncerns distribute them freely, and a tobacco 

m now gives one with every plug. 

Pabst has been presenting the trade with a 

rge wooden sign made in imitation of a 

ttle of his malt extract. They stand nearly 

ree feet high and are attractive ornaments 
about the front of a store. The man in 
arge of distributing them hired a lot of 
ys on bicycles and strapped one of these 
ich bottles to their backs, and as they 
“bumped”? through the streets on their 

ieels their presence brought to the minds 

many the imps in the legend of Rip Van 
Winkle. GERALD DEANE, 


——_+or 
IN McKINLEY’S TOWN. 
Canton, O., July 8, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

{n Canton at present advertising has taken 
a McKinley turn, An enterprising shoe man 
s placed a sign up, which at night is illu- 
inated by means of an alternating current 
and reads: ** McKinley and Frank’s shoes; 
sure winners.” Another shoe man has put 

a sign which reads: “ Any shoe in this 
i\dow for $2.”’ The $2 is simply a two-dol- 
r bill pasted on the glass below thesign. A 
ver in carriages has this in his window: 
Better times coming now, buy a carriage.” 
All over the city the business houses are vie- 
ing with one another to use pictures with ef- 
t as an advertising medium. Several of 

larger business houses have used large 
its of Major McKinley in the local papers 
attract attention. J. S. WitHevo. 

++ —- 
THE HARVARD MAGAZINE. 
Boston, July 3, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been called to an article 
in your paper of July 1, 1896, upon ‘‘ College 
Publications,” in which the writer states that 
the circulation of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine is 1,200. The circulation of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine is very 
nearly 5,000 copies. I desire to enter an in- 
dignant protest on behalf of the publishers 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and 
remain, very truly yours, 

Winturop H. Wave. 





NOT IN OUK LINE. 


Office of 
Tue Brivcerort Gun ImpLeMent Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway. 
New York, July 13, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are desirous of publishing a four-inch 
single-column “ Ad” of the Tally-Ho Lamp 
in the newspapers, and if you will submit us 
ideas free of charge (with prices if accepted) 
we would be pleased to consider same. We 
will probably need something further in this 
line in the future. We mail you under sep- 
arate cover a list containing full description 
of the lamp, from which you can obtain your 
matter, Yours truly, B. G. I. Co. 

Per Taylor. 





WHY HE LIKES IT. 
Office of 
Hartrorp Business CoLieGE, 
E. H. Morse, Proprietor. 
Hartrorp, Conn., =~ 8, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_I like the Little Schoolmaster because it 
gives advertisers just what they want in 
good, boiled-down common sense advice, and 
because it makes a business life worth the liv- 
ing. Very truly yours, ' 

E. H. Morse, Principal. 
+o 
IN TROY. 

Troy, N. Y., July 11, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The dry goods stores of this city employ 
one novel medium. All the ice'carts carry 
on their painted sides advertisements of these 
establishments. J. W. Scuwartz. 

———_+- @_—______ 
WHERE'S THE DIFFERENCE ? 
CuIcaGo, July 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The adsmith does not try to “‘minimize the 
chances of failure,” but to “‘ maximize ” the 
chances of success. C. E. Severn. 











he a 5, 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

At least one enterprising London shopkeep- 
er now makes up a birthday book from the an- 
nouncements of births in the newspapers. No 
other explanation of the type-written letter oc- 
curs to the parent who, in receiving, it has thus 
been reminded by a stranger of a coming an- 
niversary: ‘* Madam—As your little daugh- 
ter’s birthday is approaching, and thinking 
that probably you may require some present 
for her in commemoration of. the event, we 
take the liberty of inclosing an abbreviated 
list of our toys which we think will he suit- 
able, and trust that you will be able to find 
among them something with which she would 
be pleased; or, should you desire it; we shall 
be most happy to send you, on receipt of 
your instructions, our full and illustrated 
catalogue. Hoping to be favored with your 
orders, which shall receive our prompt and 
best attention, and wishing her many happy 
returns of the day, we are, Madam,” etc., 
etc. 


seintliliasieaisianiniin 

I HAVE no patience with the “smart” or 
“catchy” advertisement. Advertising, at 
its best, merely tells people a story that they 
can understand. It eliminates all techni- 
calities and really tells what people want to 
know. This does not mean childishness in 
words of one syllable. It simply means plain 
language, such as ordinary people are accus- 
tomed to.—C. A. Bates, 
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em itiferior price. 


Fy bicycle is subjécte 


4 fections. 


d. 


There are ‘‘blunders” in bicyles. 
Many of them are put upon the market at an 


oy There may be flaws in the unfinished pro- 
em duct of the Pope Manufacturing Company. 

There might be blunders in the construction 

of CotumBiA Bicycres—if-not. for the rigid 

FZ system of examination to which every Columbia 
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i COLUMBIA BICYCLES . 








ARE NO BLUNDER. 


<< 














buy a “blunder.” 


i] POPE 


“Ss 


MANUFACTURING 


In buying Corumpra BicycLEs you are sure 
of a perfect machine—you have the guarantee of 
twenty-one experts that your mount is as perfect 
4 as human knowledge knows how to makeit. In 
3 buying other bicycles YOU find the flaws. Don't 
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Twenty-one expert mechanics and engineers 
#4 are employed to find flaws in Columbia Bicycles. ! 
7 Every Columbia Bicycle undergoes 584 inspec- 
j tions by men who are paid for detecting imper- 
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A PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Pope Manufacturing Co. adver- 
‘ised in PRINTERS’ INK, issue of May 
3th, offering a Columbia Bicycle to 
he advertisement constructor who 
hould prepare the best advertisement 
‘ that wheel. In response to this ad- 
-rtisement they received replies from 
‘4 advertisement writers and more 

an 500 different advertisements. The 
ontest was closed on the 2oth of June. 
. a letter to PRINTERS’ INK the Pope 
anufacturing Co. say : 

the quality of these advertisements was 
rprisingly uniform and in deciding which 

. best we have been compelled to look at 

different offerings from many points of 

vy. Taking all in all, however, we regard 
advertisement submitted by Verne Hol- 

, of Whitewater, Wis., as the best and 
hive awarded to him the Columbia Bicycle 
otered. Copy of Mr. Holford’s advertise- 
t inclosed herewith. 

\mong the advertisements sent there 
were about one hundred that possessed 
suincient value to warrant their pur- 
chase at a price to be agreed upon, five 
lars each or thereabouts. As an ob- 
ject of interest to advertising writers 
an! others, the successful advertise- 
ment is reproduced on the opposite 

ace, 
P —_————_<+oo>—__————_ 
WHAT TO PUSH AND WHEN. 

One would naturally think that store man- 
age:s knew exactly what could be best pushed, 
and the proper times to do it, but we often 
see a negligence in this respect that betokens 
either mismanagement or ignorance. Shoe 
dealers generally know enough to hang out 
the sign “Rubbers”? in wet weather, but 
other storekeepers are not usually so alert to 
the exigencies of business. Wet weather is 
suggestive of other things besides rubhers— 
umbrellas and mackintoshes, for instance 
but the dry goods stores and clothiers don’t 
always avail themselves of that fact. 

All climatic changes bring with them 
special requirements which the dealer in such 
goods should —_ and be prepared for. 


meersy 


He should be quick to push his stock and 
more particularly persistent in doing so when 
his season for coling is short and his field 
limited. Stocks which depend largely on the 
weather for their sale should be ready for 
handling at an hour’s notice, for the seasons 


in this country often come before they are 
due. Hesitancy in pushing a stock of this 
kind when there is a demand for it is sure to 
mean a dead loss to the dealer. 

Important events sometimes create a mar- 
ket for particular goods, and the permanent 
or temporary character of the event will de- 
ter: ine what degree of ‘* push ” is necessary 
in supplying the demand for the goods. But 
do not, if possible, let the demand exceed the 
supply. try to keep ahead of all orders, and 
anticipate any kind of a“ push.” Better to 
have some goods left over than run short 
when there are many calls. Better to have 
the reputation of possessing enterprise and 
foresight than the name of lacking these 
great business qualities. There is really a 
great deal in knowing what to push and when 
to push it, RICHARD WALLACE. 


25 
OPENED HER HUSBAND'S LETTER. 
A NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISING PIANOS. 





A letter addressed to William Anderson, 
78 Central py gg med City, in feminine 

and, reached Mr. Anderson’s house while 
he was absent on Wednesday, and his wife 
opened it. She was surprised and then 
amazed as she read the following letter : 

“My Dear Frienp: We're home again, 
andI really feel badly because I did not 
answer your letter, but you know, dearie, 
time is precious on a wedding trip. Elsa 
wrote you allabout the wedding, sol won't 
say any more. Lida James and Bettie Dodds 
were bridesmaids. John’s brother, Tom, 
was our best man. We are very happy, 
dearie. While that is very natural, yet I feel 
that we always will be, because I am going 
to do my best to make John happy and con- 
tented, and now he wil] be.” Aftera 
paragraph about music lessons and her new 
piano, the writer added : 

“I want to write youa whole lot more, 
dearest, but, dearest, 1 haven’t the time. 
John will be home soon, and I have to look 
after the dear boy’s dinner. Will look for 

ou Thursday sure. Good-by, darling. Yours 
ovingly, KATHERINE.” 

Mrs. Anderson read the letter twice, and 
wondered who Katherine was. Her husband 
had never told her about any relative named 
Katherine. She eventually settled down to 
the conviction that Katherine must be some 
old flame of her husband, and she denounced 
her aloud as a brazen, impudent hussy to 
write such a letter to a married man, es 
cially when just home from her wedding trip. 
When her husband reached home she was 
hysterical. 

“Who is Katherine?’ 
before he could sit down. 

“* Katherine ? What Katherine?’ asked 
her husband, who was puzzled by his wife’s 
wild manner and appearance. 

“Why, your darling, loving Katherine, 
your dearie!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Anderson, as 
she threw the letter at her husband and 
burst into loud sobs. 

Mr. Anderson read the letter and dis- 
covered that it wasan ingenious advertise- 
ment of a certain piano. e explained the 
matter to his wife, but had considerable 
difficulty in convincing her that it was 
printed from an electrotype plate. Mr. An- 
derson's was not the only household on the 
hill that was thrown into temporary disorder 
by the letter.—N. Y. Sun. 


CULINARY. 


On page 1282 of the American Newspaper 
Directory is a list of publications devoted to 
“Culinary and Catering” interests and among 
the papers listed there the largest circulation 
is accorded to the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine, a monthly published in Boston. There 
is published in Philadelphia a monthly called 
Househo'd News, devoted especially to culi- 
nary matters,and accorded a circulation rating 
considerably larger that the American Kitch- 
en Magazine 'gets credit for. By error or 
oversight of the compiler of the Directory 
Class Tables, the Philadelphia paper fails to 
have the place at the head of the Culinary 
list to which it would appear to be entitled. 
oe 


A BURNING QUESTION. 
Author—I have here some thoughts that 


she demanded, 








urn, 
Editor—Well, burn them yourself.— 7own 


Topics. 
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Picture Bargains 


During the remainder of this month 
and throughout August I will execute 
designs fur Book Covers, Catal gues, 
Booklets, etc.,at about half price. I 
offer this bargain so that hot weather 
dullness will not prevail in my Art De- 
partment. v 

On this ‘e is reproduced, in reduced 
size, five different designs. They show 
the class of work done by my artists. 
They show how business can be coupled 
with art. The space is too small for 
more designs, but I have plenty of 
samples for bona fide advertisers. 




















I will furnish a plate, ready to be 

printei from, similar to the above de 
signs numbered 1,3and 5. Size of plate . 
not to exceed 4 by 7 inches, and letter- —~ > 
ing to be confined to about th» same ¥ ino ~*~ 
number of words. The regular price is \ol Wie e 
at least $25. Cc 

For $61 will furnish a plate similar yaad . 
to Nos. 2and 4. Size not to exceed 3 by “1S 
3inches. Regular price, $10 to $12. ~ & ack 

hese prices are for one color only. { 

Plates for printing in two or more for though 
colors cost a little more. . : 

Precisely what you want is precisel 
what you can have, and the price will 
be about half during dog-days. 

oe me about illustrations of any 

sort. 
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THE FUN OF YALE STUDENTS. 


The campus elms these days are placarded 
with many grotesque advertisements. The 
students are selling out their furniture, and 
here are some of the advertisements : 

“ Fine book-case for sale ; has been braced 
up after two attacks of nervous prostration, 
and is now all right, except for a little pals 
when you try to sleep on ~ top shelf. Call 
early and often 5 ;, Must be pes no extra 
charge for paisy. 

Another sign aus “T am Vanderbilt, 
therefore I can afford to sell cheap. Books, 

chairs, beds, bric-a-brac, everything except 
room walls forsale. All the Latin and Greek 
authors are conveniently interlined with 
English. Big inducement to fellows needing 
easy course in ss. 

Another sign is: now. A bed that’s 
like a circus 1d aban 4 and will make you 
rise early any day. All you have to do is to 
it your Aen once against the sheet and up 
ou are. Always thus out of bed in time if 
ou do the heel act soon enough. The bed 
s worth $28, but has been marked down to 

34.98 for this day. 

One sign tells the beholder that there is 
‘A great slaughter sale in my room, your- 

elf included if you call and don’t buy. Six 
ulers killed already. Business done with 
ispatch. No cablegrams answered. Our 

evator always runs down. Walk up to 
No. —, North Middle. Not more than ten 

ieces of furniture sold to any one person, 
All speculators wafted out the second-story 
indow.’ 

A student frankly tells the public through 
e medium of an elm tree placard: “ Allmy 
rniture is as good as new, for I wasn’t in 
y room but twice this year. My books are 
it thumb-soiled, for I never used them.’’— 
Vew Haven Register. 





> 
SECURING CIGARETTE PICTURES. 


\ pretty young society girl, who is soon 
ing yon ll ig was besieged by a — e o— 
r of friends for photographs. >; on 
number of friends who wanted Samia 
as so large that it became a question how 
supply them. Just about this time an at- 
actively worded advertisement caught the 
sung lady’s eye. It informed her that she 
vuld procure beautiful miniatures at an 
stonishingly low price, by sending a photo- 
raph toa given address. She hastened at 
ice to inform a company that was being en- 
rtained at her home, that every one should 
have a miniature, but she couldn’t under- 
tand the reason for the general laughter 
ith which the announcement was greeted, 
ntil one of the company told her that her 
iniature would pom a = y prove very “‘ tak- 
ig” on a box of cigarettes, and that she 
suld probably appear in a different costume 
an that of the photograph, Another young 
ly, who is engaged to a very exclusive 
sung man, was recently mystified to have 
im take her to task for her very bad taste 
nd desire for notoriety. The young man 
nally showed her a miniature of herself on 
package of cigarettes, telling her that there 
ere hundreds of the boxes on sale at the 
tores. Then she remembered the miniatures 
hich she had ordered, and succeeded in 
ae. the irate young man that she 
1ew nothing about the cigarette pictures. 
Several other prominent young society women 
ive fallen victims to the advertisement, and 
very beautiful girl is anxiously waiting 
see what will be done with her miniature, 
only the prettiest are selected.—/ndiana 
Woman. 
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THE POSTER IN JAPAN. 

Four or five years ago I stopped for the 
night at a little teahouse far up in the mount- 
ains of Japan. Nowhere were to be seen 
any railroads, European cast-off clothing or 


other ‘‘modern improvements,” and in a walk’ 


through the village after a dinner of rice and 
fish I was led to Telere that at last a spot 
had been found where things were to be as 
they always had been. But on returning to 
the village last summer there stood at the 
door a little maiden with a delightful smile 
of rejoicing, as she proudly showed in one 
hand an unmistakable nickel plated Ameri- 
can alarm clock and in the other an unbroken 
tin foiled stick of chewing gum. Verily our 
civilization had arrived. The next day, how- 
ever, in a village even more remote, a still 
greater surprise awaited me, for dispiayed 
prominently ona blank wall, with an ad- 
miring crowdabout it, was a veritable poster, 
and a few more days showed that this inno- 
vation in art, if it may be so called, was com- 


mon and highly popular. Every teahouse. 
had its series, and all the shops in the bazaars . 


were full of them, and wherever a poster 
was in sight an admiring throng was sure to 
be seen. A new style of drawing seemed to 
go hand in hand with the new idea, and even 
an understanding of our perspective was 
appreciable.—"* Fapanese War Posters,” by 
D. P. B. Conkling, in Century. 
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A REASONABLE VIEW. 

There is not very much truth in all this 
talk about circulars being thrown in the 
waste-basket unread. Of course, if it is 
something that the receiver could have no 
possible use for, he is going to throw your cir- 
cular away without giving it asecond glance, 
But if he saw the same ad in a newspaper or 
magazine, the result would be the same; he 
would never give it a moment’s thought if it 
was something foreign to his wants or taste. 
But, on the other hand, if a man receives a 
circular of some article he takes an interest 
in, if the advertisement is well and attract- 
ively printed, he is going to read it, and put 
it aside for future consideration.— Bi//-Board 
Advertising. 





os 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without ae, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


Ww ANT Ss. 
G PORESMANS z EVIEW, 
okane, ‘Wash. 
\W ISCONSIN ea) LTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
28,000 copies ; semi-monthly. 
I ALF-TONES, 1 col., $1, 2 col., g BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 


\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at $1 f for 5 lines. 





A™ DVERTISING position,by young man familiar 
ith ad composition. “ D.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


] D. LA COSTE, special newspape r represent- 
e ative.38 Park Row New York. Dailies only. 


2 4 that lead in their locality represented 
. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


“PHEYINDICATOR. , Youngstown, Ohio. 8.4004., 
' w. Wants first-class advertisements 
only. 


[DAYTON (Ohtoy MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEWS, 14.000 daily, create a “ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods 


LMANACS—Business houses contemplating 
ra the use of an entirely original snare for 
boned should communicate with CLIFDEN WILD, 

he Originator, Chicago. 


















UBLISHERS will be with our prices 
on cuts for eel itions. Write for sam- 
i and prices. CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
., 79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
ng to beat their pre- 
ial design, calendat of = 
spec! gn ~ ne ard 
ture of their business, shoul 
CLIFDEN W WILD, = he Originator, ay 
A’ ‘is—which ? If for- 
mer and you a will pay her $60 per week 
the start, “ owe Bew™ is your man; if lat- 
= he would not consider it. He knows what to 
_ how todoand whentodo. Address ** KNOWS 
W ,’’ Printers’ Ink. 


WP desire to secure the services of a 





_< medium, catering to the best class and 

se! of all kinds. a — 
can do business with the GOLFER, as 

the indsreement of all its advertisers. ale com. 


munications confidential. Address THE GO 
ER, Boston. 


engraved plates for letter-heads at $7.50. it bard- 
ly pays to use an old- oye ae rll 
ing letter-head when ae can = 

and up-to-date plate at this spec figure Sketch 
submitted ee proval -no no charge if not accept- 
ed and retu Give exact size and wording. 
Wa MOSELEY. 53 Hill St., Elgin, il. 


OUTH AFRICA—Over 95.000, ,000 in gold is taken 
\) out of the are South Africa eve 





month. Nearly all of this money remains in this 
country. The half million white ae “hos 
ashare of this vast amount. They are 


= _— teen ac of their shares. They are mises 
buy good goods and will yt prices. This 
is the reason Joh of 


smart business men who = 4 made a metropoli- 
tan city of a desert in a period of 8 years. Ten 
large cities contain the population. Fach city 
has one to three news) pe pe I know the news- 
papers and the rates. aan prone pared to place ad- 
vertising in all the leading uth African papers, 

also ads on the street cars (inside and out) of 
Kimberley, Johannesburg and Cape Town, and 
stations on the Cape Colony and Dutch Govern- 
ment railways. am prepared to take the 
uth Africa of several American 
firms to push their wares and advertise them 
For full information jacdress LEWISGA RRISON, 
Johannesburg, 5. A. R., or HUGH HOOD, Ameri- 
can rep! es wa, Tenn. 














-- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Established 1877. Circulation 28,000. 
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ee 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


50 00 LADIES’ addresses for sale or ex- 
OU, change for space. Lock Box F, 
Galena, Kan. 
oe 
POSTAL CARDS. 
V 7 ANTED—Printed, but not used, 1 cards, 
Send mie. state quantity. V. 1. AARON, 
358 Dearborn St. cago. 
BOOKS. 
1) 4sGEe SIGNALS, a manual A ge ange hints 
for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 0 


cents. Address PRINTERS’ 1NK, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





PAPER. 
M PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 
8 m: zine. We invite correspond- 


ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman wt New York. 





AD VERTISING | NOVELTIES. 


FS the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dolar. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 











CIRCULARS MAILED. 


wart your circulars mailed to 20,000 retail 
grocers! Want your business before those 
iB. Handy ———— 


” Printe: 


rs 
grocers? Order a small ad i 
particulars free. “CO.C.4 


— +o, 
BUSINESS CHANCE. 

T= owner of a controlling interest in a print- 
a uo of bis. share = and will wishes to 

negotiate a sale of his guarantee 
a aehien aaa a enenae durin La 

mone: ) has tS mone; w eac! 

of the three Scare last ow rot three 
years ever known in the elinting inkt trade; (3) is 
entirely free from debt . (4) has some cash 
balance in hand. Reason for selling a —— to 
ress 


concentrate interest in other 
GEO. P. ROWELL, No. 10 Spruce 8t., = York. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


k SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 5St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 


yg ot gt illustrations ong wr 5e. 
dsome catalogue 1 . AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N. 4 
} OW to Ilngrave-—Do you want to learn the 
art of half-tone and zinc etching t Address, 
for terms, D. C. BITTEK, 67 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 


M4fez your own advertising, illustrating, em- 
ng plates. Engraved in one m nute. 
HENRY 


240 East 33d_St., New York. 


| bes ° LLUSTRATED ads—attract attention—bring 
buyers. Our cuts are catchy. Our prices 
lain. Write right now for samples and prices. 
HICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago. 


No etching. Particulars for stamp. 
KAHRS, 





- 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


4, 000 NAMES and addresses of prosperous, 

wide awake farmers and stockmen in 
Texas and 1I.T. Notransients. Price$1.50 per 1.000, 
in advance. Good refs. I. refs. I. MOTES, Waco, Texas. 


1 3000 883 —, reliable | business names and 
resses sent sealed for $1.50, — 

in Ravenee. aN HN FOY, Glencoe, Ont., sign po: 

er, circular mailer and member Will A. Molton 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


E XPERIENCED and energetic emenere and 
4 special salesmen’s addresses received. 
= few in each eR ——7 an pote push- 

any line = oe Vrite me. 5. M. 
BOWLES, Woodfo City, Ve ‘Vermont. 


|: le will have money this fall. Our list 

f 1,500,000 names reaches them. Circularize 

the benefit before others get at 

ts also. Send er cuae ADE 
113 W. 3ist St., N. Y. City. 








now “nd rea) 
them. Other lis' 
ADDRESSING CO., 


SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S ila 
Printers’ Rollers. 
INC foretching. BRUCE & COOK 19 Water 
4 St., New Yor 
H‘s F cent an inch for rec« oy Bim chalk plates. 
HIRD MFG. CO., Cleveland 
C= ALS ; pte recoated, half cent an inch. 
POPE & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Be gosh leaders of type fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 








QTANDARD | orders. 200 Chat nting outfits, 
— type, origi borders. 200 rk St., Chicago. 
PICTURES ! for al I purposes, eptess. Cuts of all kinds. 

CHICAGO PHOT ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 


Fifth Ave., Chicage. 
SS linotype an and electrotype met 


als r annodes ; zinc plates for etching. 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch S8t., Philade 
phia, Pa. 


i i HIS = . peinees with ink manufact 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO.,, Lt’d, 10 a Bi by! = York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 
































ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


\ NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
ra antee the circulation of oS, a ISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28, 


k Bet bg to advertise ahem te 
me, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADV ERT ‘SING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


— +o 
ELECTROTYPES. 


RESIDENTIAL Candidates—Cuts r_adv’g. 
Circular free. C.J. PETERS & SON. Boston: 


W E make the best ir interchangeable plate anc 

base on the market. Also the lightest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON Cv., 
New Haven, Conn, 





( ‘UTS —wood, zinc or —“ Dreny 7 ee 
for ever ee 
prices. CH ChGd "Pitot EN! AVING On 


79-81 Fifth yom Chicag 








- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

VV SCONsIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Circulation 28,000 ; 5 lines, $i. 

4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass, ‘Circulation 7,000. 

bet ange ) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Kow.N. Y., Rep. 

[aes COURIER. Cire’n around Detroit 


greater than any other weekly. The society 
and home paper. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
tbe paper for one year. 
A DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 5c. 
line. Sub., year, 25c. mos., 15c. ; 3 mos., 
10c. ; sample, 5c : none free. 

EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 

and EVENING NEws, 14,0 daily. 


Ts GENEVA DALLY TIMES, only daily in On 

tario County. Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00a year. Leading 
advertising medium in its territory. 


3 ILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
eve’ billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
bl. printer and fair in the U. 8S. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n #1 per yr. 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 
] RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
co ‘tains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ty- 
pographical display of advertisements. The only 
journal in the wor'd devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subse’ — price 84 
ayear. Sample copy o? BRAINS free. Advertis- 
ing rates on applica — BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO.. Box 572, New 


G YOOD HOUSEKEFPING, 

__ Springfield, Mass., 
gives first-class service “e and appeals to the very 
best class of American housekeey ers, who are 





really the buyingclass, and hence the most profit- 





able ones to appeal! to. 





Woman, as a rule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases for all the 
good things of the home. 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s 8 good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket book.” One of the best me 
diums to reach over 59,000 families is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 

Address all communications about advertising 


to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bidg., N. Y. 








PRINTERS’ 












INK. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


TSS, mail list type. typewri 

id lean ; is Ac: Poe drd m cheap- 
est 10-pt. imailt type a Also acme mailer, Hf 3 
——- to $30 mailers. AM. TYPE FOUNDE 
Co. list of branches under “For Sale” 





+o>—— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCT ORS. 


ptr ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 


OHN CUTLER Writer of Advertising, New- 
e) ton, Mass. 
by ads, $1 first order. 
. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ann 1. Introducto: _—. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
FOLK, 446 W. Main St , Louisville, Ky. 
y LAM & SHAUGHNESSY pares Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, New Wri 
I )UNMORE writes ads that sell a for retail 
merchants. Address, with stamp, Manilla, Ia. 
‘| ‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
‘HREE retail advertisements, with cuts, 

8 e booklet, 7 cuts, First order on i 
FRAN . FANNING 3, 308-9 Boston Bik., Minne- 
apolie. 

( ‘UARTER-PAGE “magazine ads $10 each, vim 
aero and illustration complete. x & 
R 


ONTINENTAL 








reece Tonic for business oo. 10 doses for 
a dollar. you are gist write me 


a dru 
about it. JED SC "ARBORO, Arbuckle Bidg., 


IS my charge ‘for w writing and arranging 
a5 ready for printer, an &page booklet fit 
ine ludes illustration for cover. R.L. CU RRAN, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


me SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., prepares original and effective adver- 
tising matter for every branch of business. Office 
hours, 9 to4. Call or write. 


T= ads one dollar, each with an electro of 

an outline drawing, for any drug store or 
clothin firm up to Sept. 10. Cash with order. R. 
L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


WRITE advertisements, booklets,circulars. Do 

it well. Been doing it for yea I want to do 
itfor you. Write to me. 3 . A. BAKER, 
Writer of Advertising, 100 Pn mano New York. 


6 Ne trials ads for any medical advertiser 
for whom I have never done work, $2 cas 

best line of work. One illustrat 
R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., 





with order. M 
ed ad ing luded. 
New 


LL the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their peg put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, a. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ity. 


W a9 unusual printing— printing with snap 

and character to it. ee 
considered Seas by people who have had “— 
ence with our work. Send for poazet. HE 
LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


| j= by Gillam. Cushing for detail in ads. 

ualed. Made only by AM. TYPE FOUND- 
ERS’ C Send for specimens to nearest branch. 
7 pt. De Vinne (new), with 7-pt. French O. 8. No. 
2, is effective. We cater to requirements of ad 
writers. 


4‘ OOD ads like good eggs may be spoiled in the 
\ 1 setting. If you want your ads, circulars, 
booklets, etc., set or printed in a style to com- 
mand attention and respect, just mail copy to 
wM. SORESTOS, Printers’ Ink Press, | 

St., New York 


| HAVE written and printed five sets of origi- 

naland convincing ads for retail druggists. 

paenond set contains 10 ads suitable for newspaper 

, ranging from 3 to 6 inches, s. c. I am posi- 

ve 5" will pay any first-class druggist to publish 

} sa over his name. One dollar gets a set 

of 10 ads. If you can’tsee more than a dollar's 

worth in the ads send them back and I'll refund 

our money. JED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., 
rooklyn, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL WRITING. 


A WEEE ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
fullcomplement. “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 








—~pr- 
PRINTERS, 
Ts) LOTUS PRESS a printers), 140 W. 
23d St.. New York C ity. See ad under “Ad- 
vertisement Constructors. 
ee (GREAT SCOTT,” he cried, “ is it possible 
hat Johnston is the only printer on 
earth?’ No, but heis one of the very few who 











— proven. 





Ink l’ress, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
+> —__—_ 
FOR SA LE. 

Ae -LINE advertisement, “1. OS AGRI- 

CULTURIST, Racine, W 
1 BUYS 4 lines. 50,000 
+ WOMAN’s WORK, Athens. 
SALE -Two-revolution book and newspa- 
per Pea 38x52. Excellent condition. 
THE SUN, Williamsport, 
| ae SALE—A thoro ghiy-equipped country 
newspaper ina thriving borough of Fastern 
Penns: rane; will sell at bargain to right party. 
“ A BUSLNESS,” Printers’ (nk, for particulars. , 
ror SALE— Controlling “interest ina publish- 
ing and syndicate business. Incorporated 
company widely and favorably known. Te 





chance if you ——_ quick. Address “ SPECIA 

TY,” care rs’ Ink. 

ee SALE, ret Routing machine, saw 
and trimmer, w< engraving machine, 


Washington hand press, army pre, camera box, 
etc.,ete.; in first-class shape. D. C. BITTER, 67 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Fo SALE—Ladies’ names from all parts of the 

country received with cash orders by a 
mail-order house within six months. Original 
letters. Extremely low price if sold ‘men Ad- 
dress “ GLLT-EDGED,” Printers’ Ink 


EPUBLICAN weekly newspaper, with a large 
\ job office, enjoying the confidence of Re- 
mblican officials in one of the largest cities in 
ichigan, doing a business of $10 Ye 
Satisfactory reasons <4 selling. ! REP 
CAN,” care Printers’ In’ 


Te thousand manila wrappers, suitable for 

taped catalogues, sample copies, etc., 
plainly ad with pen and ink, to good maii 
order an agency Pe ad will sell them for $2 
Lae tome m.... housand gumm 








resses, 
writt writer, at $1.50 per thousand. 
INDUSTRI tL URL. ISHING C0. Owensboro, Ky. 


D’ AILY newspape: r for sale at asacrifice. Pub- 

lished in a city of 20,000 inhabitants. Grow- 
ing circulation, good advertising patronace. 
Will sell at appraised value of machinery and 
ps Reason for selling, other larger interests 

emand owner’s attention. Address J. P, HAYES, 
No. 40 New York Furniture Exchange, New York, 


— PLANTS—Eve' verything for the print- 
; best in quality, best in value. Why buy 
the pot Bs best when the best costs no more ! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., Balt., Pitts..Cleveland,Cinn. ‘Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ‘Friseo. Buy everything in one 
place, and save money and trouble. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN ¢ GALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Times. Circ’n over 18,000 daily. 


IOWA. 


PCBCeTE y HERALD: ~ founded 1836. Family 
circulation; up to weg 3 E circulation steadily 











increasing. Is it on your 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


V JEEKLY § Carroll, twelve- 
paper, all home 


P ~*~ largest circulation 
weekly in county. teed b 


Guarani 

¢ DAILY SENTINEL is the only daily oe om 

of Iowa's best phn ~ low, perhaps not 

so low as papers with half the circulation but 

a7 are on circulation, and pay adver- 
rs. 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issue. Thoroughly covers the homes 
of the “ony flew and poten ee in its twelfth yer. 
Send for copy ot UTH to H. D. LA 
COSTE, 38 "Park i w, New "vores Special News- 
paper Representative. 


THE FARMERS’ nny RNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


‘oes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
n Kentucky and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers usuall 
have money to buy what they see advertised if 
they want it. Sample « copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


Na S800 DEMOCRAT, oats Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list 
I J)ETROIT COURIER. Cire ulation around De- 
troit ater than other weekly. The fam 
ily ily paper of Wayne County. 
,JAcKSON (Mich.) P. AraC. morning, Sunday 
and twice a week ; ENING Press. The 
leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
Associated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. All modern improve- 
poses aa ta ge advertisers in the taf 
in their columns. Informa- 
tion 01 o HT >. I ry COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSOURI. 


( \ AZETTE, West Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
¥ county. Best farming and fruit-growing 
district in West. Write for rates. 


i hs reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 

Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
tothe TmEs). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper, 


of an 
ell. 


























MONTANA. 


ii [ELEN ENA INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 
Sunday, oe wee Leadin newspaper in 
iD. —_— ISTE, 38 Park Row, 

New York, Eastern 


NEW YORK. 


grees a Mee A journal for advertisers. It 
ontains phic reproductions of the 
best retail pd to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and_best 
pographical displa, ‘of advertisements. The on y 
Journal in ah ies 2 devoted exclusively to re- 
advertise: 0 the men who iy and 
on iebels ads, a 4 get many good su 
tions for display from it. peubectiption prise s4 
= year. Sample copy of Brains free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PUBL ISHING 
co., CO., Box 572, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘{‘HE NEWS is not only the onl 
per in Charlotte, a city of 19, pula- 
ut Rit has a larger cireulation in nee city 
than any other pa) e e is true of the 
TIMES’ | (weekly) cirvulation in Meck klenburg Coun- 
- a. Ews and TiMEs combined have more 
¢ rouladhon on Charlotte oe Mecklenburg than 


any other three vertising rates are 
r bl w. & bow. Editor & Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY. 


1 F you knc a know any one in Monmouth geo at 
im if he knows the Red 
Nine times out of ten he will tell you it is the 
paper in the county. 

















Ba geese a 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


OHIO. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





l ae to MORNING TIMES, EVENING ~—e GTAR— ar and weekly. The live, popular 
EEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4. pape: the Mow id Covers the group 
ps. completely. Honolulu, H. 





apers in Kastern 


) Py: 9 daily and weekly 
oungstown, 8,400 


hio. THE VINDICATOR, 
d., 6,000 weekly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


O daily in Pennsylvania or elsewhere either, 
for that matter, a more desirable cir- 
culation than the Chester q reaches 
—— rn oe in the garden spot of the Keystone 
ALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, a 
a IGENCER, Roylesioes, Pa. Oldest pa- 
pers in the county—weekl &, established 1804, 
daily established 1886; papers in the 
coun: the only journals —~ ll their home; 
only exclusively ome-made papers in the county, 
never having resorted to plate matter nor patent 
sheets. Send for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


¢ ‘HATTANOOG A, Tenn., has 50,000 people. 
EVENING NEWS has 35,000 readers 














The 
. It is an 

p-to-date tte oe, a full Associated Press day 
report, Mergent Tr machines, perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
wie gg local circulation. Best an’ largest list 

reign advertising any paper in the South. 
Write for rates. 





TEXAS. 


I AILY AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 
cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. 


VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulation 

4 of any paper west of Richmond. Has only 

one rate a advertising. No “special” prices to 

any one. information of H. DP. LACOSTE, 38 

ha os ex ew York, Manager Foreign Adver- 
ng. 








WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 








GEATILE TIMES is the best. 
‘ 





e | ‘HE its ES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 
people 


Y QEATILE’S afternoon daily, the Tnores, has 
‘ the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


\ YISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 

\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. Racine, Wis. ; 

‘¥ semi-monthly. Established 1877, 

\V ISCONSTIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis 

Rates, 20 cents aline; circulation, 28,000 


guaranteed. 

i PEOPLE in the Congressional 
1 46.306 District requires Northern Wis- 
consin to have a newspaper center of its own. 
Chicago, St. Paul and Milwaukee papers, when 
they reach this section. are from nine to eighteen 
hours old. The Superior TELEGRAM , 5,5™ daily, 
thoroughly covers this section. Rates of H. D: 
LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 








CANADA. 


{\ Aline ‘yearly. 
Quebec. E. DE BAT nea 


pers papers in Prov. 
and Agency, 


Q@r 
- 5.5 
Montreal. a 
1G city dailies claim to do it all. They do 
reach a handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns. but wise advertisers reach 
the neonle by aid of the best local papers. The 
Bertin REcorp (d and w) is clean, bright and 
porules and goes into more homes in its ter- 
vHieatio, 1. any other newspaper. Rates on ap- 

W.W. UTTLEY, Mgr., Berlin, Ont. 


~ CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 re 

‘or $26, 6 months for $13,3 months for $6.50. 
4 oaks Sor #2. For the publisher who does hye 
Jind the heading he antl a a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains pacteereees reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the 
various publications of the English-speak- 
ing world, together with many hundred excel- 
lent suggestions for catch-lines, reading matter 
and best typographical display of advertise 
ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the en 
who write and set their ads. Printers get ma’ 

good suggestions for display from it. Sub. 
scription eee $4 a year. Sample copy of 
BRAINS f: Advertising rates on aepeoene- 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 
= REEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, wis. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, San Francisco, Cal. 
FARME RS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 

goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 

of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS 


THE WOR, 247 Broadway. New YVoerk. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carringe building, 
and cireulated all over the werld. 

TUE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway. N. Y. 
The only weekly paper publixhed in the 
interesta of vehic le mfr. and dealers, 

DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895, 
sworn circulation 6.092 copies week —largest 
circulation in Ky. outside of Louisville. Official 
organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy free. 

GROCERIES. 


GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most complete mar- 
ket reports; the largest corps of paid corre- 

spondents of any grocery journal published 
in the world. Send forfree sample copy. 


HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


geese! ARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
est circulation in its field. 
bE Mallett Pub., 271 Broadway, N N.Y 
HOUSEHOLD. 
DETROIT COURIFR. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than a. other weekly. The family pa- 
per of the countr 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 














WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
REPO ER, St. Joxeph, Mo. 
“MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS, San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 





RATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. ¥. The finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one aaue 
worth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 





PAINTING & DECO 
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as Luck ! 


B U I when you advertise in The 
Scripps-McRae League Dailies 
your business is so good that 


you imagine you are 


LUCKY, and 


it is all the 
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| ee PERRY, Direct Representative, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tm Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price. five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 
For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
be given, ooverns > paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 
Being printed from as it is always 
ible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
tar Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRivT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of advg. patrons may, 
on application, obtain special confidential terms. 
teit any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. aries. is stopped 
at the expiration of the time d for. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Accent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 








NEW YORK, JULY 22, 1896. 








FOR PRESIDENT: 
Wm. McKINLEY, of Ohio. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT: 
GARRET A. Hosart, of New Jersey. 


KNOWING when to stop is as neces- 
sary as knowing how to begin your ad. 

La Presse, a French paper printed 
at Montreal, has an average sale of 
more than fifty thousand copies, being 
the largest daily issue in British North 
America. 





PRINTERS’ INK has seen a duly au- 
thenticated detailed statement of the 
daily issues of the Toronto Vews for the 
twelve months ending June 30th, show- 
ing the average output to have been 
32,649 copies. 


THE special agency field is being 
enlarged. At 24 Park Place, New York 
City, is the Monahan-Fairchild Special 
Agency, representing nineteen medical 
journals, published outside of the East- 
ern States, most of them official organs 
of State societies. 


Newspaper Ink is the name of a 
monthly journal devoted to newspaper 
making and advertising—‘‘a Western 
journal for Western men—a search- 
light illuminating the Western news- 
paper and advertising field,” Frank 
Leake Company, publishers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





THE Sphinx, the New York club of 
advertising men, met at the Hotel 
Waldorf, Tuesday evening, July 14th, 
and everybody says that considering 
the temperature, the proceedings at the 
initial banqiet were interesting, en- 
joyable and instructive. ‘Che number 
of the Sphinxes is restricted to thirty. 


Most goods that can be sold at all 
can be sold more quickly and more ex- 
tensively by judicious advertising. 

THE present time is a trying one for 
newspapers. Two New York dailies 
are in the hands of receivers, and there 
are two or three more that must wish 
they were. 


THE wise advertiser recognizes that 
the sensational publication is usally 
an excellent medium, since it reaches 
more people and more classes of people 
than any other class of periodical. 
While most people despise sensational 
newspapers in the abstract, they pur- 
chase and read them with great regu- 
larity. 


A CERTAIN Michigan paper became 
once rather famous for short stories 
that were bright and witty. They were 
largely copied, due credit being given. 
Many were copied without being read, 
on the theory that they must be good ; 
but of late the same paper prints short 
stories that start off as though they 
might be interesting and end in bitter 
disappointment. ‘‘ The Little School- 
master’ has saved much of the time 
of his amateur exchange editor by is- 
suing instructions thus: ‘* When what 
looks to be a short story opens partic- 
ularly well, look carefully at the middle 
and then the closing part. Ifit proves 
to be anything about a Safe Cure, a 
Kidney Cure, or is credited to the De- 
troit #vee Press, skip it.” 


From the published proceedings of 
the eleventh annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Ohio Dailies, at Springfield, 
Ohio, it would appear that railroad 
advertising has usually been a one- 
sided affair, the railroads getting all 
the advertisements and reading notices 
they wanted, and the publisher getting 
all the mileage for himself that he 
wanted. As the publisher did com- 
paratively but little traveling the rail- 
roads had much the best of the arrange- 
ment. This appears now to have given 
way somewhat to the ‘cash basis” 
system, whereby the railroad pays in 
mileage at a stipulated rate per mile 
for its advertising or at least that part 
of it which consists of reading notices, 
carrying over to the next year whatever 
it happens to owe to the publisher at 
the end of the year. Payment in cash 
for railroad advertising does not seem 
to be a possibility even in the remote 
future. 
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CourAGE is often worth more than 
capital. Many an advertiser gives up 
for want of the former, though having 
plenty of the latter. 


TAKE a look at the /rom Age, a re- 
view of the hardware, iron and metal 
trades, published weekly in New York 
City by David Williams. Subscrip- 
tion price, $4.50 a year ; advertising 
rates, $50 an inch by the year. The 
midsummer issue—July, ’96—has 52 
pages of reading matter and 112 of ad- 
vertisements. There are 33 inches of 
advertising space to the page. Mul- 
tiply 33 by 112 and we have 3,696 
inches, which, at $50 an inch, will 
produce $184,800. This is a respect- 
able income from advertising, and goes 
far to explain the beatific expression 
often noted on the countenance of Mr. 
Williams as he takes a luncheon at the 
Hardware Club or scorches at evening 
on his Columbia. 





A New York newspaper man recent- 
ly said toa representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK, who solicited advertising patron- 
age from him: ‘‘ Your paper has noth- 
ing that will interest newspaper men, 
and the Bates department is rotten.” 
To this the representative of ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster” replied: ‘‘ Out- 
side of the large cities the Bates de- 
partment is, perhaps, the most widely- 
read part of PRINTERS’ INK, and the 
paper does not attempt to interest 
newspaper men, being simply a jour- 
nal for advertisers.’” The newspaper 
man then professed himself highly 
pleased with Mewspaperdom and The 
Newsp per Maker, and said he thought 
these journals must be cutting into the 
circulation of PRINTERS’ INK. Our rep- 
resentative agreed that these paperswere 
perhaps more interesting to newspaper 
men, since they are published specially 
for that class, but he doubted very much 
if they had cut into PRINTERS’ INK’s 
circulation, which was never very large 
among newspaper men. When asked 
whether he would rather have his ad- 
vertisement concerning the excellence 
of his paper as an advertising medium 
read by newspaper men than by adver- 
tisers, the newspaper man said no! 
PRINTERS’ INK’S representative there- 
upon clinched his argument by saying: 
‘* PRINTERS’ INK does not pretend in 
the least to reach newspaper publishers 
or newspaper men. We just publish 
it for advertisers, and aim to cover that 
field thoroughly.’’ 
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In advertising, let the extreme goal 
of yesterday be the starting point of 
to-day. 





A MILLIONAIRE might as well give 
rules as to how to become a million- 
aire as a successful advertiser to give 
rules how to become a successful ad- 
vertiser. The very factors that made 
a millionaire in one case might make 
a pauper in another ; the very circum. 
stances that made advertising success- 
ful in one instance might make it a 
failure in the next. Successful adver- 
tising is largely a matter of good judg- 
ment applied to the individual case. 
Certain broad ruies cover all good ad- 
vertising, but the best advertising has 
always been that which was least tram- 
meled by models and exhibited strong 
individuality of its own. 


THE publishers of Leslie's /ilustrated 
Weekly, formerly known as Frank Les- 
lie’s, have recently instituted proceed- 
ings in a libel suit against PRINTERS’ 
INK for quoting its circulation from 
the American Newspaper Directory for 
1896 at 12,500 copies. The alleged 
damages are fixed at ten thousand dol- 
lars. The editor of the Directory says 
that he credits Leslie's Ll/ustrated Week- 
/v with the rating E, which means that 
the paper had a regular issue exceeding 
12,500 during the entire year 1896, in 
the opinion of the editor of the Di- 
rectory. He further relates that for 
twenty-eight years an effort has been 
made regularly each year to obtain 
from the publishers of this paper a 
circulation report that would warrant 
the publication of exact figures in the 
Directory ; but since the year 1873 no 
such report has ever been obtainable 
by him. The paper’s issue has, there- 
fore, been estimated every year, as is 
the case in the edition for 1896. The 
editor also states that while preparing 
the 1896 edition of the Directory for 
the press, he twice applied to the pub- 
lishers of LesHe’s [ilustrated Weekly for 
a statement of its actual issues, and 
took pains to report to them what cir- 
culation rating would be accorded if no 
new information came to hand. To 
none of these communications was any 
answer received, and he believes that 
if in such a case as this the publishers 
of the Directory have perpetrated a 
libel, then the issue of a directory at- 
tempting to convey information about 
newspaper circulations is not permis- 
sible.. 
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Mr. A. Q. MILLER is the manager 
of the advertising department of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, of 
Brockton, Mass., and has held this 
position for many years. 


Ir is the fashion nowadays for the 
Advertising Agencies to get themselves 
transformed into corporations. The 
New York Specials are now falling 
into line. They can do business on a 
moderate cash capital, and everybody 
knows that a corporation has no soul, 





THE Galveston Mews, of which the 
Dallas Mews is an offshoot and a part, 
is, and always has been, the best daily 
newspaper in Texas, and for that mat- 
ter it has been the best daily newspa- 
per published anywhere in the South- 
ern States south of Louisville. This 
is true now, and it has been true all the 
time since the war. The News has a 
field peculiarly its own, and is as con- 
spicuous in the Southwest as the Port- 
land Oregonian is in the Northwest. 
The Galveston Mews and the Dallas 
News have neither of them so large cir- 
culations as have been secured by some 
other papers circulating in their region, 
because the Mews charges $10 a year 
for subscriptions and always gets the 
money in advance. It behooves the 
man who wants the Mews to see that 
his $10 is at the office before his pres- 
ent subscription expires or there is 
likely to be a hiatus in his files. Some 
other papers whose establishment is of 
later date,and whose managers have nct 
the prestige, the experience or the capi- 
tal enjoyed by the Mews, send their pa- 
pers at lower rates and are less exact- 
ing about payment. They distribute 
more copies, but their balance sheets 
show smaller profits. The Galveston 
News and the Dallas News are, like 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
examples of papers of vast value to an 
advertiser not based wholly upon the 
circulation. It is character and influ- 
ence to circulation added. Every sub- 
scriber to the Mews pays for it—pays a 
good round price—buys it because he 
wants it, and reads it for the sake of 
getting his money’s worth out of it. 
That is the sort of a subscriber the ad- 
vertiser likes to appeal to A. H. 
Belo, of the Galveston Vews, is a news- 
paper man of great resources and 
marked ability. He is not outclassed 
in these respects by more than a half 
dozen newspaper men in the United 
States, if he is by a single one. 
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INK. 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Associated Ohio Dailies, at Spring- 
field, Ohio, Hon. Robert P. Porter 
made an interesting speech on Ameri- 
can Journalism, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts : 

The multiplication of newspapers and the 
tremendous development of the news and 
special features have lessened the conspic- 
uousness of the editorial page, but not im- 
paired its value as a factor in shaping public 
opinion. In the early days of the 77 zbune, 
the editorials of Greeley were the most con- 
spicuous feature of the paper. They would 
not be to-day. Why? Because American jour- 
nalism has practically absorbed the work of 
all other professions, and articles are pre- 
sented every week in the New York 7rsbune 
and other metropolitan journals from the 
pens of the greatest living writers on all 
topics. These men are specialists in all 
branches of hunian thought, scientific men, 
scholars, explorers, travelers, literary men, 
statesmen, jurists, economists, novelists and 
experts of allkinds. They freely contribute 
to the columns of our great newspapers. 
Writers any one of whom would have made 
the reputation and circulation of a journal a 
generation ago appear as contributors in 
newspapers of to-day and are accepted as a 
matter of course. To some extent the gath- 
ering of this talent from all over this country 
and Europe, as contributors to American 
journalism, and the multiplication of the 
other pages of the American newspaper, 
must make the editorial page less conspic- 
uous, but its influence is there and no paper 
is complete without it. Blot out that most 
brilliant of all editorial pages, the editorial 
page of the New York Sum, and would it 
continue to shine for all? Show me the jour- 
nalist who talks about the decline of the edi- 
torial page as a power, and I will show you 
a syndicate and a machine made newspaper. 
It may be a paying newspaper, it may be a 
newspaper of large oulelen, especially if 
it is distributed like a dodger, or a chromo 
given away with each copy. It will not, 

owever, be a permanent newspaper, a news- 

aper with hundreds of thousands of faith- 
ul readers, like the New York /rzbune, 
the New York Sun, the Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
the Philadelphia Press, the Springfield Re- 
publican, the New York Press, the Boston 
Journal, or a score of other pom ig oy that 
are respected and read as much for their 
wholesome and patriotic editorial opinion as 
they are for their magnificent news service 
and special articles. Take, for example, my 
friend Mr. Kohlsaat, of Chicago, who has 
the most exalted ideas of American journal- 
ism. He is building up a great international 
newspaper. Surely Mr. Kohlsaat is a latter- 
day newspeper proprietor—a man of broad 
ideas. Has he abolished the editorial page ? 
On the contrary he has made it one of the 
most brilliant features. Men of rare ability 
and experience contribute to it. All the 
rea'ly great American newspapers have 
strengthened their editorial pages of recent 
years. Even the New York Herald, which 
for many years paid little heed to this de- 
partment, has recently engaged some brill- 
lant editorial writers. No matter how the 
news columns of some newspapers at times 
transgress the laws of morality and decency, 
I think it may safely be p> f that the edi- 
torial pages of a majority of our journals 
stand cal by decency, morality and religion. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER AD- 
VERTISING. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER OF WYCK- 
OFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT TELLS OF 
HIS ADVERTISING, AND GIVES SOME 
OF HIS VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 


There are very few articles of com- 
merce that are advertised as extensive- 
ly as the typewriter. There are very 
few persons in this nation of ours that 
have not, at some time or other, heard 
of the writing machine, and very, very 
many of them have seen the practical 
effects of its use. 

When Mr. Jones, the advertising 
manager of the firm of Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, was approached, he 
said that he could not tell the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK much that was inter- 
esting, but questioning brought out the 
following statements : 

‘*The jirst record of an attempt to 
produce a typewriter is found in the 
records of the British patent office for 
January 7, 1714, when a patent was 
granted to one Henry Mill for a ma- 
chine that was intended to do writing. 
Nothing is known of this machine, and 
the secret died with the inventor. The 
first typewriter constructed in America 
was invented by William Austin Burt, 
of Detroit, who also invented the solar 
compass. In 1829 he took out the 
first patent ever issued in this country 
for a writing machine. The records 
of this machine were also lost. Other 
inventions followed with more or less 
regularity, but it was not until 1867 
that the practical history of the type- 
writer, as related to the commercial 
machine in use to-day, took definite 
form. ‘The first machine did nothing 
more than show the feasibility of the 
idea, and a really practicable type- 
writer was not produced until 1875. A 
model of this machine, which wrote 
only in capital letters, was shown at 
the centennial exposition in 1876, and 
excited wide interest. 

‘*Probably the first advertisement 
of the typewriter was shown in the 
Nation, for December 16, 1875. It 
presented a very good illustration of 
the machine, and it was advertised 
more as a toy and a children’s educator 
than anything else. It is worthy of 


note that the machine was referred to 
simply as ‘the typewriter,’ with no 
distinguishing name preceding it. It 
was afterwards taken hold of by a 
number of gentlemen who have since 
become famous in typewriter lore, who 
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vastly improved it and arranged it to 
print both capital and small letters 
from the same keys, by means of a 
carriage shifting device operated by a 
lever at the side of the key-board. 

‘In 1877 the machine was adver- 
tised in a manner that was considered 
extravagant in those days. In fact, at 
that time very little newspaper and 
magazine advertising was done, and 
the typewriter advertising, though con- 
sidered large at the time, was a mere 
circumstance to what is done nowadays. 
It was about this time that the name 
Remington was given to it from the 
fact that the machines were manufact- 
ured by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, of Ilion, New York, for the co- 
terie of gentlemen named above. 

**In 1882 another, and as events have 
since proved, a most beneficial change 
was made. The firm of Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict was formed to under- 
take the seiling agency of the Reming- 
ton typewriterforthe world. Before this, 
though a large amount of advertising 
had been done, more depended on the 
efforts of personal canvassing. They 
now started to use the weekly papers, 
and quite a little discussion was caused 
by a proposition from one of the firm 
to insert a one-inch advertisement in 
the Century Magazine. ‘There were 
many doubts expressed, and it was 
finally decided to use it, though the 
consensus of opinion was that it would 
be money thrown away. It proved a 
paying investment, and the Centu:y has 
always proved the best paying medium 
that we have used. The advertising 
spread, and soon appeared in all the 
leading magazines, weeklies, illustrated 
papers, religious weeklies, daily papers 
and many of the special papers de 
voted to shorthand and typewriting, of 
which there have been many, of which 
the majority have been short-lived. 

‘“*The house has always found the 
big magazines the best paying me- 
diums, though the best individual 
ones are different in different parts of 
the country. Our advertising is great- 
ly augmented by the advertising of the 
general agents in the local papers. 
The aim of the firm has always been 
to centralize their advertising from the 
home office, and we supply our agents 
with ample advertising matter, not 
only in the way of pamphlets, cata- 
logues, circulars, etc., but even furnish 
them with cuts and electrotypes, ready 
for use, free of charge. In the maga- 
zines a whole page is generally used, 
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though during the summer months 
this is sometimes cut down to a quar- 
ter-page. For newspapers and other 
periodicals four inches, double-col- 
umn, is the favorite size, and many 
of our electrotypes are made to that 
standard.” 

The majority of typewriter advertis- 
ing is poor, but the Remington people 
are gradually getting out of the rut, 
and some of their latest efforts are 
well displayed, set in attractive type, 
and compel attention. The object of 
their advertising is to cover not only 
the United States, but England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and, in 
fact, the whole commercial world. 
Their advertising manager is called on 
to direct the advertising of the branch 
house in Sydney, Australia, or Ceylon, 
India, or Cape Town, Africa, and he 
has to be a mighty smart man to do it. 
The advertisements are printed in 
seventeen different languages, and ap- 
peal to just that many nations on this 
mundane sphere. 

One of the most distinctive adver- 
tising devices of the house is the red 
seal which appears in so many of its 
advertisements, on its letter, bill and 
note heads, and on almost every circu- 
lar issued by the house. It is known 
and recognized all over the world. 

They state that magazine advertis- 
ing has paid them best, but they use 
many adjuncts in the way of booklets 
and circulars. Scarcely a week passes 
but something of the kind is d’strib- 
uted by them. The latest thing in this 
line is a handsome booklet of thirty- 
two pages, giving photogravures of all 
the important office buildings in New 
York. It gives thirty full-page repro- 
ductions of photographs of the large 
office buildings in New York, and on 
the margin of each page is given the 
number of Remington machines in use 
in that building, together with the 
total of all others. On the last page 
of the book is given asummary, which 
shows that 78 per cent of the writing 
machines in use in the thirty buildings 
are Remingtons. The book is beauti- 
fully gotten up, with a handsome cover, 
and is one of the best booklets seen in 
a long time. The same method has 
been followed with Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia. In small towns, 
where the business would not warrant 
the expense incident upon publishing 
such a booklet, cards to the same effect 
are distributed among the business men. 
Mr. Jones would not say what the 
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yearly expenses were for advertising, 
but any one acquainted with the house 
must know that they are enormous. In 
fact, it is a generally accepted belief 
that it takes about twenty dollars’ 
worth of advertising to sell a high- 
grade typewriter, and when one takes 
into consideration that the factory of 
the company turns out six hundred 
machines a week, and the company 
sells them as fast as produced, a fair 
estimate, based on popular belief, can 
be secured. Of course, one must take 
into consideration not only the adver- 
tising done by the house, but the enor- 
mous amount of local advertising paid 
for by the agents. 

The curiosity of 1876 has become 
the absolute necessity of 1896, and ad- 
vertising did it, largely. 

RICHARD J. FRANCIS. 


.- 
‘IMITATING A SPECIALTY.” 

The National Druggist has for years de- 
clared that the so-called “analyses” of or- 
ganic mixtures and compounds, such as con- 
stitute the majority of proprietary remedies, 
are frauds of the first water, and that the 
formule derived, or claimed to have been de- 
rived, from such analyses were the veriest of 
guess-work, tended merely to produce a sub- 
stance which should imitate the general phys- 
ical characteristics (appearance, taste, smell) 
of the genuine article sufficiently closely to 
dece‘ve the unwary customer. To illustrate 
the utter unreliability of this class of for- 
mulz, we not long since took from the col- 
umns of an Eastern contemporary two recipes 
for one and the same preparation, a widely 
advertised and popular proprietary remedy, 
and contrasted them side by side, showing the 
enormous differences not only inthe amount 
of each ingredient used, but in the number 
and character of the ingredients (one having 

and the other 13 items, of which only 3 were 
in both formulz). It was plain at a glance 
that if one of the so-called formule was cor- 
rect, the other was enormously wrong. The 
preparation alluded to is but one of hundreds 
that have suffered at the hands of the unscru- 
pulous and conscienceless scoundrels who 
pose as “chemists”’ and “‘experts,’’ but whose 
occupation differs only in degree from that of 
Kidd or‘ Robin the Rover.” Is it possible, 
we are asked, that chemistry with its vaunted 
triumphsis unable to separate the constituents 
of such mixtures or compounds, and tell us ex- 
actly what they are? Let usshow you what 
you ask: Chemistry can tell us exactly how 
much carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
etc., is contained in any given substance. It 
can separate the potassium and sodium salts, 
the oe a the iron, and the other element- 
ary substances. But what chemistry cannot 
do is to tell us-to what plants these various 
substances belonged. It is true that with in- 
finite pains a man thoroughly skilled in the art 
may separate out the alkaloids, and may say 
very probably such and such vegetable sub- 
stances were present in the compound. Further 
than this, unless in very exceptional cases, no 
chemist of to-day who values his reputation 
would venture to go.— National Druggist. 
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Tue varnish maker’s ad need not be 
plain unvarnished tale. 











ONE LETTER WROUGHT THE HAVOC. 
A certain bachelor editor of a Northern 
Iowa town is in a predicament, so an ex- 
change avers, as the result of acareless proof- 
reader. Having occasion to apologize to his 
readers for a delay in issuing his paper, he 
wrote: ‘* We beg the indulgence of our read- 
ers for being a day late this week. Our fail- 
ure to get out on time was on account of the 
ang se demoralization of the editor, caused 
y _—— too close to the boarding-house 
he compositor set the last word 
and the proofreader failed to dis- 
“n.”—Our Adver- 


wind ow. 
“widow,” 
cover the omission of the 
tiser. 
n> 0 Qe 
Tue stationer’s advertisement should not 
be enveloped in mystery. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
5 Lines #1, 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, 
CLINE, WIS 


STAMES GOR FOEKER BRM Bam 


Lynchburg NEWS {idee #.dus: 


{sooo Weekly. 
Tis TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Cireulation 7,600 teed—larger circula- 
tion than any other fenee weekly. For rates, 
ete., address C.Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg.. 
Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


YEARS 
OLD. 

















THOUSAND 
CIRCULATION. 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT’S ONLY MORNING PAPER, 


THE MORNING UNION. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ee ..RATES ARE LOW.. a3 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
1S GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 


So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 
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“FISHERS OF MEN” 


The shrewd goo who drops his 
ito the Jackson, Tenn 


««~ WHI G = 

is sure na fed good catch. 
Only morning is paper n a radius of 
one hundred miles—a Lit. Alex- 
re Selkiric inits territory. Jack- 

up-to-date city of 15,000 
inhabitants without a clam or a 
mummy. It is a manufacturing, r 
‘and educational center and e 
the trading mart a 309,000 people 

of snap, push and ¢ 

The Wuicis the key te to the situation. 
L, J. Brooks, Prop’r, Jackson, Tenn. 

H. D. LA COSTE, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 36 PARK Row.N.Y. 











“The Shot heard 
around the world”’ 


is no more famous than the 
“NEW MODEL” WEB. 
Write 
us 
about 
it ! 
A « CENTURY” PONY 
in your job room equips it 
with a producing capacity 
which will enable you to do 
more work, in 
less time, with 
less labor ! 








Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





to Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. ¢ 


GODEYS | 
MAGAZINE. | 


The July number of this old favorite be- 


gins the one hundred and thirty third vol- 
ume of its publication. While keepin 
apace with the demand for modern anc 


h gh-class literature, it still retains those 
e oe features for the home and fire- 
side, in which it is a pioneer, and which 
have made it a welcome visitor in so many 
homes for the past quarter century. In 
this number there is the usual amount of 
choice fiction and verse, while the illustra- 
tions are - to the hizh standard so long 
maintained by Godey’s. ese excellent 
features, together with the low price asked 
for it ($1 per year), make it a most desir- 
able addition to one’s supply of current 
literature.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PAPA AALD LLLP A 


Pedder 


Godey’s for August will be issued 
July 25th. It is an attractive number 
with a handsome cover. 


Guaranteed circulation for 1896, 
one million copies. 


Send for rates, 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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From Ocean 
To Ocean 


Pd 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wav 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
not reached by any other 
paper of its kind. ° 


Advertisers know its tien, 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


HH 


+. The... 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address 
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PEN Thine Ears 


to Sound Argument 


A journal that 
reaches the best 
people in every 
city, town or 
village in the 
United States 
must possess 
merit as an 
advertising 
medium. 

To what extent 
we modestly ask 


you to determine 





Ask for Sample Copies and Rates. 


See what we are. 





THE AMERICAN 


SchoolGoudIounnal. 


New York, Chicago. Milwaukee. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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| 3A CAREFUL...... 


Analysis of the following table will show 
that the circulation of the 


AILY & 
“® NEWS 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


is on a solid, unwavering foundation, and 
that it is more than double that of any 
other Iowa daily: 





CIRCULATION OF THE DAILY NEWS FOR 


























SIX MONTHS. 
DaTE. JAN. | FEB. | MaR. APL. | May. 'JUNE 
1 12115) — a 14680 14600| 14750 
2 12350| * 14680] 14800] 14550) 14980 
3 12185) 13575) 14800) 14800) * — | 14980 
1 12400} 14590) 15000] 14950) 14500) 15250 
5 * 14760, 15000/ * 14700 14900 
6 12260} 13580/ 15100) 15150) 14500] 14900 
7 12370) 13660) 14950} 14900 14850) * 
8 12395| 13770) * 14850 14150 
9 12445 14865} 14800 Maov 15275 
10 12950) 13465) 15150] 14850) * =| 15060 
11 12825| 14155| 1 4860} 14630) 15100 
12 ® 14200) 14950) * 1 | 1 
13 12765} 13780} 14900} 14810) 14500) 15100 
“4 12975| 13600| 14850] 14775) 14800] * 
15 12965} 14110) * 14700) 14500) 15200 
16 13400 | 1/780; 14700) 14700) 15160 
17 13000) 14075) 14950] 14700) * 5600 
18 13220] 13880 14900] 14800) 14600! 16500 
19 . 14200 14950] * —_—|_ 14500) 15200 
20 12 14050, 15650] 15000] 14700) 16100 
21 13080| 15900) 15420] 14850] 14550) 
22 13080} 14800) * 4800) 14550) 15250 
23 13000] * 15100] 14900) 15100) 15300 
13200} 14390] 14910) 14600 15250 
25 13300} 14320) 14850} 14600 21160 15850 
26 * 14675| 15600 15260) 15575 
27 13180} 15015) 15200] 14620) 15050) 15550 
13155] 14530] 15000] 14600| 17100] * 
} 29 13785) 1 * 14600| 14700) 15600 
| 30 13650 | 15250) 14600) 14825) 15425 
31 13620 | 14850 | * 
Total for for 
month, |348470/354440| 391055] 384295 391015/397495 
Average, 12906) 14177] 150401 14780) 15039] 15288 











| Sundays marked thus *. 





I, P. B. Durley, Treasurer of the Des 
Moines News Company, on oath state that 
the above statement is true and correct. 

I further depose and say that the number 
of papers spoiled in printing, left over, and 
returned unsold, averaged less than 300 per 
| day, all others being used in the regular, 
bona fide circulation of the paper. 

P. B. DURLEY. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 

| this first day of July, 1806. 

| FRED. H. BECKWITH, 

Notary Public, Polk County, Iowa. 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
Room 1227, American Tract Soc. Bidg., 
NEW YORK, 
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WOMAN 


The Housekeeper, 


The most widely circulated woman’s journal in the 
West, will carry your announcement into one hun- 
dred thousand homes and afford you an opportunity 
of addressing more than that number of intelligent 
women, who are of the best class of buyers. 


Good Business Foresight 


Will prompt advertisers of MEDICINAL, TOILET 
and HOUSEHOLD GOODS to cultivate their 
acquaintance. Rates reasonable. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER CORPORATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOME 


m4 Oo wo=2Zzm™! . 
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Among all the newspapers of 
Peoria 


The Peoria Transcript 


stands first 


As a newspaper— 
As a moulder of public opinion— 
As an advertising medium. 


Rates firm but not high. 





Eastern Office: 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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FIRST AND LAS T™=smmnensnnonone® 
FOR FREE COINAGE 


Throughout the Great Northwest 


THE ANACONDA 
(Montana) STANDARD 


Is the foremost champion of the 
coinage of Gold and Silver, free and 
unlimited, at the ratio of 16 to J. 


Seeceececeeecceceececeecececcececeeeee 


"SeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeS 




















For the Household 


Casscell’s 
| Family Magazine 


Price, $1.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 15 Cents 


There is no member of the household who is neglected in the pages 
of this magazine. The sister who loves stories, the brother who likes 
tales of adventure, the mother who wants to know the latest fashions 
from Paris, the father with a scientific turn of mind, the maiden aunt 
who loves to coddle herself has a friend in the family physician, and if 
she be sentimental at all she will find plenty of poetry to meet her needs. 


A eseee 








THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 
33 East 17th St. (Union Square), - NEW YORK 
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NOTA! TTT TT 
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THE BROOKLYN® 
STANDARD UNION 


PE #9 MURAT HALSTEAD, Editor. +t 
The leading Republican daily of Long Island. 
The most newsy, enterprising and progressive 
newspaper in the city. #% The first to em- 


PAY 
g ploy the Linotype machines. *» The Standard 
6 
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Union is without a rival in the character and 
purchasing-power of its readers Advertisers 
will do well to remember this important ele- 
ment of value.% HH eH HHH 
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If you want to attract 
the attention of the public to your specialties 


USE NEW IDEAS 
USE NEW SKETCHES 


DRAWINGS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


CDwy. 








When you are 
ready write to 


10 SPRUCE ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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THE FOR THE...... 
: BECAUSE YOU GET THE 
Brightest Editorials ! 
Latest Telegraph News ! 
Cream of Society Gossip ! 
Most Accurate Stock Reports ! 


Best Sporting Page in the City ! 

Most Interesting Serial Stories 
by Popular Authors ! 

And —First, Last, and All the 


Time— THE NEWS ! 

















FOR THE ....00 


est for Both an 


BECAUSE YOU GET WHAT 
READER and | ‘s"voncrronn 
ADVERTISER.! RESULTS! 

@OO OOOO | lowing insoticited Testimonial : 


CLEVELAND, April 19, 1896. 





MANAGER THE CLEVELAND WORLD! 


My Dear Six — I write this to thank you most sincerely for your good 
attention to my advertising. I am surely more than pleased with same, and 
am glad that I have given the preference to THE WorLD. 1 will certainly do 
my utmost to keep and increase the advertising with you for all my agencies, 
and will do my best to give you satisfaction. 

I am negotiating some business from which you will cheerfully get a good 
contract for advertising. I shall be pleased to see others who wish to come to 
the front to give ‘THE WORLD a chance. 

Depend on me that I will do my best for your benefit, and wishing you a 
continuous, well deserved success, I remain, yours sincerely, 

A. H. DELEBANTE, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 50 Euclid Avenue. 


DAILY, 1 CENT. »% # % % # SUNDAY, 3 CENTS 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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51,800 Copies 
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The Average Daily Circulation of the 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


for the year ending June 30, 1896, 


was §1,800 copies. 
THE SUNDAY PLAIN DEALER 


Averaged for the same period 


35,600 copies. 
Py wy ty OY SY OY OW tt oe or ty Oy OX ty 


THE PLAIN DEALER, in its new home and 
with its great plant (the finest in the State of 
Ohio), expects to add materially to the above 
figures the present year. 

PLAIN DEALER PUB. CO., 


C. E. Kennepy, General Manager. 





FOREIGN ADV. DEPARTMENT: 
Tribune Building, New York. 
523 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager. 
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as IN > 
NewsPAReye 
“THE PLAIN TRUTH” 

eA THE & 
Gp AND ALLTHE SS 
<O naw i 


AV EWwsPAPESO Get in... 


On the 





“THE PLAIN TRUT H’ 


z gALLTHE S 
Kee RISING TIDE! 





Montreal 
LaPresse 


Total Daily Circulation, 12 months, ending June 30, 1896, 


15,788,144 COPIES. 


307 days of publication, or 


51,427 Daily Average. 


Total Weekly Circulation, 12 months, ending June 30, 1896, 


1,139,863 COPIES, 


21,920 Weekly Average. 











ME" 8y GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
Quadruple WEB™ 8y GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Guarantee gags) pues. 1A PRESSE. 
ia a SMR By S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 





GREATEST CIRCULATION IN CANADA 


And more than all the other French Canadian Papers combined. 
Rates lower than the lowest on Annual Contracts. Space can be 
delivered as low as five cents per Agate Line, or less than one- 
tenth of a cent per line per thousand of proven circulation. 
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Not a Green 
Goods Concern 


> ~~ Oe - 





AnTLers, I. T., July 8, 1896. 
P. I. Fonson, Esq., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sir—I inclose you herewith money order for $6.00 in payment for bill of ink 
purchased some time ago. 

When I ordered the inks I was of the opinion that your inks were a fraud, as I could 
not see how you could sell them so cheap, and | thought I would order them and give them 
a trial before I paid for them. I have thoroughly tested all the inks you sent me, and find 
them to be the best I ever used at any price. You will get all my orders in the future. I 
trust this will fully and satisfactorily explain the check sent you. Had the inks proven in- 
ferior I would have returned them to you. Very respectfully, J. Y. Scuenck. 


[Mr. Schenck sent me a bogus check with his first order. Now he makes it good. I 
must say, however, 1 do not like his way of doing business. He evidently thought me a 
Green Goods Man.| 





From January rst to June 30th, this year, I received 6,230 orders from the following 
States and Territories, also Canada and Argentine Republic: 


































New York Cit -.......... 3,001 | Arkansas 29 
New York State (outside of ¢ ea 530 Nebraska Sip eaksescciudtecaneeevessangqusis 27 
Pennsylvania. . woneiahniuen 415 West Virginia «.. Seenawerisineoeeeuneseahinie) \ ie 
EE sis cesecs Skies Rees 231 | Alabama pileabmababaticl 2 
New Jerse: ad 210 | Florida B 
Massachusetts... aon | Boeck Carolina OLE LEED A 
Connecticut...... 137 | District of Columbia............... ieee sie 21 
Michigan..... 121| Washington. . Sinitiidy dotinibinels. tibia 17 
Illinois. . 120 | South Dakota. . ivingecahe a viniienieltnwa anaes 17 
Indiana. . i” eee pass Tltsernecenseatuahes 16 
owa . 88 | Louisiana.. . coikietactentd 15 
Wisconsin 87 | California .......... ecsed 10 
Missouri 72 | Mississippi. . sets<SR amet dieatarses de etigee 9 
Maine. . fs 66 | Oregon.... PIE MC eae we, 8 
New Hampshire a 66 | Delaware ....... Snvcauserede ideeeuedun 7 
Vermont... — Idaho . 7s inn bnaaes Cubs 6 
Virginia. ..... be Indian Ter ritory eee 6 
North Carolina.. 48 | North Dakota.......... 6 
Maryland i nvogunuionta 47| Utah ‘ 5 
Texas .. ‘Mien aeaniebeds 4 
Minnesota. caieacaibioaomdicneate 3 
Ka i mae 3 
Rhode. Island. . 2 
Tennessee. 2 
Kentucky 61 
GOOTGIA ...--ccccccscccccccccccses cosccccccese 29! Argentine Republlic..............cccccsscccscees 1 


I have touched every State and Territory in the Union, excepting Nevada and Alaska, 
and as may be seen by the above list I received nearly as man orders from the printers in 
my own city as from all the rest of the world together. This only proves that my inks 
are best liked where best known. The smallest consumer is fase the same as the largest 
one, and they both pay the same prices. The above showing is very remarkable, considering 
that I nave never employ ed an agent. I never expect toemploy one. My advertisements ap- 
pearing weekly in Printers’ Ink have brought me more returns than twenty (20) agents would 
even if working every part of the United States. There is no job ink under the sun that I 
am not glad to match at 25 cents a \ Ib. can, excepting the Carmines, Bronze Reds and 
Fine Purples, for which I charge 50 cents a 4 ib. can. My news ink, sold in 25 lb. kegs at 
6 cents a pound, and in 500 Ib. barrels at 4 cents a pound, is the best ever produced in this 
world. My terms are cash with the order. My warranty—that the inks must be found as 
represented, otherwise I buy them back. 

Send a trial order and ask for my price list. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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What Can I | 


Advertise... 


in the Chicago 
Newspaper Lists ? 
Everything that secures a large 


sale by advertising—whatever 
people in ordinary life use . . 


How is It Done? 


You simply have one ad written 
and set up, and make one electro 
of it. You deliver this electro to 
o¢ ecw «+ + + ee 


Chicago 
Newspaper Union 


and they then insert your ad in 


of A a 





~ 
€ > 
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1450 Country Weeklies... 


et sf a ae ea a a 





with a circulation of over 1,000,000 
each week. You are saved all 
detail, and pay but one bill. Can 
anything be easier? Catalogue 
ess so eh ok ee 


fs 
ie 
i 
Address : 
Chicago Newspaper Union 
i 
it 
it 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 


DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. | 
; 


to offer qngupestions for the betterment of this department. 
tising will be c 


Anything pertaining to adver- 


riticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 
lets, novelties, catalogues. 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


I have found something that pleases 
me. 

I have found something that is good 
all the way through, from the cover to 
the back. 

It is entitled ‘‘ Vandergrift Ready.” 

It is about the new town of Vander- 
grift, which has been started by the 
Apollo Iron & Steel Company of Pitts- 
burg. 

The pages of the book are about 
5x8 inches, printed on heavy wood-cut 
paper, with a cover which extends 
about half an inch beyond the pages 
ail around. The cover is made of 
thick, rough paper. If it did not lap 
over the rest of the book I would like 
it better. But that is purely a matter 
of personal opinion. 

The book is illustrated with half- 
tone plates made from well executed 
wash-drawings, and, I think, in sev- 
eral instances, from photographs. It 
is printed in plain old style pica, with 
little marginal catch-lines set in agate, 
or possibly pearl. 

The first paragraph in the book 
whets your appetite. Jt makes you 
wish to read more. It reads: ‘‘ We 
are ready tosell lots. Have waited un- 
til the place is entirely ready. Now 
you can judge situations, and buy in- 
telligently. Andthe town will be ready 
to live in as soon as you can get ready 
to livein it. You can build at once: 
the sooner the better.” 

The next paragraph is just as good. 
It says: ‘*This pamphlet contains 
what you need to know, to make up 
your mind on the ground. Of course, 
you must see the place. A great deal 
of expectation has been aroused by our 
work the past year; but not all that 
people imagine is coming to pass; and 
some things are coming to pass that 
people do not suspect. We therefore 
print particulars.” 

You are impressed right at the start 
of the honesty of the man who wrote 
the book. He seems to tell the plain 
truth plainly. Over in the middle of 
the book I find the following: ‘‘ We 





ell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 





have started the town to enable our 
employees to live in comfort and 
health, and to save their money. It 
is a place where a man can set up and 
maintain as good a home as he is fit 
for. Inthe beginning the town will 
consist of our employees and the 
tradesmen to serve them in various 
ways ; but we are already receiving a 
stream of inquiries from strangers who 
happen to hear of the new provisions 
for living at Vandergrift. Evidently 
there is general interest in it.” 

At the back of the book is some 
matter about the Apollo Iron and Steel 
Company : 

“a BIT OF HISTORY.” 


“ January, °86, we took over the galva- 
nized iron business‘and works at Apollo, as 
they then were. This picture shows the 
works and town of that time. (Pretty little 
scene up the river.) 

“* The works were of little value, but quite 
as good as the business. We reconstructed 
both as soon as we could, but gradually, and 
have carried them on for ten years as well as 
we could within limitations imposed by the 
fact that we had to extend our works a little 
this year and a little next year without any 
plan, and our place was too small to build on 
ot 7 pi if, indeed, we had been ready to 

uild systematically. We had to build and 
keep on building, but couldn’t build with a 
plan. We did put in the best machinery, 
such as we could; but we hadn’t room for 
modern facilities. 

** Nevertheless, we made there, for several 
years, the best and largest output of galva- 
nized iron produced in the world; and, with 
it, got and kept the lead in the American 
market. 

‘* This picture shows Apollo and our Apollo 
works as they are to-day. The difference 
in the two pictures is our growth in ten 
years. It is another way of showing what 
we have done in ten years. 

““ We refer to the past for the sake of af- 
fording some indication of the immediate fut- 
ure; and this for its bearing on Vandergrift. 

“Ten years ago we had strong competi- 
tion. There were at least two makers of 
galvanized iron ahead of us in every way. 
To-day we have no competition on equal 
terms, or on nearly equal terms. 

“ If, beginning small and behind at Apollo 
ten years ago, we got to the front in a few 
years with strong competition, and Apollo 
grew with us, all the more shall we now, be- 
ginning again with the lead at the start, with 
our product preferred by both consumers and 
workers in galvanized iron, with readier sale 
at higher prices on shorter credits, with costs 
in our favor, with larger resources from cur- 
rent trade, with facilities more than equal to 
any possible sale, and the means of extend- 
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ing indefinitely—all the more shall we grow, 
and Vandergrift with us. 
“ But Vandergrift is a creation at first, not 
a growth. It must furnish homes almost im- 
diately fora th d men and their fam- 
ilies. Growth will begin at about 5,000 in- 
habitants.” 





+,* 

Mr. George W. Smalley, who writes 
entertainingly, has recently published 
in the New York Herald some talk 
about the advertising of books, in the 
course of which he says: 

In commenting the other day on the at- 
tempt of the American publishers of Steven- 
son’s *‘ Weir of Hermiston”’ to forestall the 
judgment of the public on the book, I might 

ave added that some English publishers 
adopt similar methods. One of them adver- 
tises a new novel as “‘ powerful and original,” 
then adds: 

“This is a novel which is cleverly con- 
ceived and vigorously written. The main 

roblem is whether it is possible for 4 man to 

thoroughly and earnestly in love with his 
wife at the same time that he entertains feel- 
ings of affection for another woman.”’ 

his is not a quotation from a review of the 
book ; it is the opinion of the publishers them- 
selves. Of another ‘“‘new and powerful” 
novel they say: “ The heroine of this novel 
is in her way a creation, and as the central 
character excites intense curiosity. The story 
is absorbing, thrilling and tragic.” 

his, no doubt, is very much in the manner 
of the ordinary tradesman who extols his 
wares in newspaper advertisements or by big 
= in front of his store. Yet one woul 
ike to be able to think of the publisher as 
conducting his business in a different way. It 
is business, but it relates to books, and it is 
hard to have to regard books as mere mer- 
chandise. The English firm whose puffs I 
have quoted is not one of the chief firms, but 
when a practice of this sort begins it is im- 
possible to say where it will end. 


I cannot see why a publisher should 
not tell what sort of a book he has 
published, and if ‘‘the story is ab- 
sorbing, thrilling and tragic,” I don’t 
see why he doesn’t say so, so that peo- 
ple would be aided in their selection 
of reading matter. 

The book publisher’s duty to the 
public is the same as that of any other 
advertiser. It is to tell exactly what 
he has for sale. If he does this hon- 
estly and clearly, he is doing good ad- 
vertising—he is furnishing desirable 
and valuable information. 

The man or woman who wants a light 
semi-humorous story would not buy this 
one that is described as ‘‘ thrilling and 
tragic.’’ For those who like to have 
their souls harrowed occasionally, this 
would be just the right sort of book. 
They would not be attracted by a de- 
scription of a story by John Kendrick 
Bangs or Frank Stockton. 

After a writer becomes known, his 
name is —_— enough description of 
his work for those who are acquainted 


with it. On the other hand, there are 
always more people who do not read a 
book than who do, and the description 
is for them. 

The publisher certainly believes ina 
book before he undertakes to print it 
and put his name on it. He feels sure 
that it will be desired by a number of 
people sufficient to insure a profitable 
sale. It is these people that he wishes 
to reach with adequate information con- 
cerning his publication. 

If the publisher is to attain his high- 
est usefulness—if he is to distribute a 
great amount of valuable printed mat- 
ter—if he is to publish large editions 
and circulate good literature among 
the people, he must advertise his wares, 
and he must advertise them in a way 
that people will understand—in a way 
that will attract people. 

His business is a business, and the 
more successful he is at it, the more 
praiseworthy he becomes. Literary 
people have a sort of feeling that lit- 
erature should be wrapped up carefully 
in cotton and kept out of a draft—that 
it is entirely too delicate and ethereal 
to be used every day—that it is in- 
tended only for the elect, and that or- 
dinary mortals have no appreciation 
for it and no business with it. 

Every business man, not excluding 
the book publisher, must remember 
that the world is made up of ordinary 
people, and that the ‘‘ remnant,” as 
Mathew Arnold used to call it, is an 
exceedingly short ‘‘remnant,” and com- 
paratively unimportant from a business 
standpoint. 

The books that appeal to the ‘‘ great, 
plain people,” and that are advertised 
to the ‘‘great, plain people,” are the 
successful books, the useful books, the 
admirable books. 

Advertise books just as you would 
anything else—honestly, truthfully, 
forcefully. The book publisher’s busi- 
ness is not necessarily any more digni- 
fied or any more respectable than the 
grocer’s business. I have no patience 
with the dignified people who sneer at 
the selling of soap. I believe it is pos- 
sible for refinement, dignity and soap 
to exist together. 

* 


RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


In nearly every local newspaper in 
the United States foreign advertisers 
have the choicest positions. About 
the first thing you see when you open 
these papers are the ads of the Royal 














Baking Powder, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Scott’s Emulsion, Syrup of Figs, Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
more of the same kind. Nearly every 
desirable nook and corner are occu- 
pied by these advertisements. Usually 
they occupy but little space, but they 
are more conspicuous than the ads of 
home merchants taking up a great deal 
more space. 

The local advertiser will find this an 
object lesson worth studying. He will 
do well to pattern after the great for- 
eign advertisers. 

Position is not the most important 
thing in advertising. What you say 
comes first. A good advertisement 
will sell goods, no matter what part of 
the paper it appears in, but it is likely 
to sell more goods if it occupies a 
choice position. 

I believe that in a great many cases 
the size of space can be reduced one- 
half, and the advertisement be made 
every bit as effective in its reduced 
shape, if it appears in a conspicuous 
position. By a ‘‘conspicuous position” 
I mean a space that has reading mat- 
ter around it, preferably local matter. 
The advertisement that is printed in an 
out-of-the-way position and cut off from 
the news columns by other advertise- 
ments, is handicapped. It is over- 
shadowed. It is a difficult matter to 
get attention to a smal] advertisement 
that is crowded away out to the edge 
by the larger ones. 

+* 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 12, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 
Dear Str—Inclosed you will find booklet 


we have gotten out to advertise a drug store 
344 miles from the center of the city. We 


have studied Printers’ Ink and copied some 
from it. We should feel highly compliment- 
ed and favored if you would criticise the 
booklet through your journal. Yours re- 
spectfully, C. E, RENNECKAR. 


The booklet inclosed by Mr. Ren- 
neckar is entitled ‘‘Looking Forward.” 
On the first page inside the cover it 
begins by saying : 

‘*When a customer makes a pur- 
chase of us we begin right there and 
then to look for his next order. How? 
By giving him the very best and charg- 
ing him as little as we can afford. 
That will bring him back nine times 
out of ten. Selling good goods is not 
only commendable but ought to be 
profitable in the end. That is what 
we are looking forward to, as we are 
here to stay.” 

Such talk as this has the right ring. 
The reader has the right to expect that 
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the following pages will convey some 
vaiuable information about this drug 
store’s goods and prices. 

He will be disappointed when he 
turns over and reads the next page. 
Here we are told that, ‘‘We have 
adopted the Triple Check System, which 
is a guarantee against mistakes in fill- 
ing prescriptions.’’ I don’t believe 
that one person out of ten knows what 
the Triple Check System is. That isa 
point that could be explained and a 
point that would interest every person 
who gets a copy of this booklet. A 
drug store that follows the Triple 
Check System ought to tell people what 
it is. They ought to be told in detail 
of its safety and certainty. 

Scattered throughout this booklet 
are a few prices, but very little infor- 
mation. It cost quite a neat sum of 
money to get it out, because the paper 
is a good quality and the printing is 
in two colors. I do not believe that 
Mr. Renneckar will get his money 
back from ‘‘ Looking Forward.” 

He has adopted the right method 
for advertising a store that is some 
distance from the center of a city. Of 
course it is out of the question for a 
business man so located to use the 
daily papers. The advertising must 
be largely done through circulars and 
booklets. These circulars and book- 
lets must necessarily be worded in the 
most emphatic and convincing lan- 
guage. ‘They must be strong enough 
to induce people to buy in their own 
neighborhood rather than do their pur- 
chasing ‘‘uptown” or ‘‘ downtown,” 
as the case may be. 

*,* 
* 

Tur RecorD Printinc Company, 
Ernest A. Sherman, Manager. 
Cepar Rapips, la., March 1o, 1896. 

Mr. Chas. Aus‘in Bates, New York ( ity: 

Dear Sir—Is this good advertising? We 
send two or three each month to the people 
whose business we are after, using envelopes 
as inclosed. Matter is, of course, changed 
monthly. 

Will say, before you pass judgment, that 
they bring business, as this department—the 
job—has more than doubled the past year. 

Jery respectfully, 
Tue Recorp Printinc Co. 

I am publishing the above letter be- 
cause it tells about advertising that 
has brought business. There is no 
theory about it. It is the kind of in- 


formation that the readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK want. 

The advertising referred to by The 
Record Printing Company is in the 
form of a blotter. At the left is printed 
a monthly calendar, while on the rest 
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of the blotter appears the following 
matter : 


POINTS TO CONSIDER. 


There’s only one kind of —; that we 
don’t do. That’s the poor kind. That’s the 
kind you don’t want. But when you do 
want something that is neat, clean, right-u 
to-date, printed on good paper, with fine in " 
from type that is new, and ot latest face, set 
in an artistic and intelligent manner—in 
short, when you want a Strictly First-class 
Job, just jingle our telephone, No. 240, or 
drop in, under the Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, and make your wants known. 

One more point We'll have the work done 
at the time promised. You won’t have to 
chase us to get it before next Christmas. 
Stil. another point: We won’t charge you 
six prices. And last of all: We'll give you 
satisfaction. We want you to come again. 
We're doing three times as much printing 
now as we were a year ago. There’sa reason 
for it. If you are already dealing with us 
you know what it is. If not, atrial order 
will show you. 

Tue Recorp PrintiInG Company. 

We sell type-writer paper—all sizes, qual- 
ities and weights. , 

We also sell lead pencils—nothing like em 
in town. Ask for our Editor’s Pencil. 








There is nothing to criticise about 
this blotter. It was sent out to bring 
business and it accomplished what it 
was sent out for. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Is this good advertising ?” 
I would say that it most certainly is. 

Ordinarily I do not believe in adver- 
tising on blotters. I believe that it 
fails oftener than it pays. Here we 
have a case where it paid, and I am 
always glad to give credit where it is 
due. 

** 

The ‘‘money back ’’ advertising is 
growing. It ought to bea feature of 
every retailer's business. People ought 
to be told that they can have their 
money back if they want it. It always 
pays tosatisfy customers. It frequently 
pays to lose a little money in doing so. 
A dissatisfied customer can turn more 
business away from a store in a week 
than a merchant can get back in a 
month through advertising. A mer- 
chant ought to look away ahead of 
present sales. He should think more 
about future business. The trade of 
people for the next twenty years is far 
more important than their present 
trade. 

If a buyer is dissatisfied once, it will 
be hard to get any future trade from 
him. He will hunt up the store where 
they either give perfect satisfaction or 
money back. 

The merchant who follows this plan 
becomes more careful about what he 
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says and about the kind of goods he 
carries. He makes no rash claims. 
He simply tells what is so. The goods 
in his store are exactly like the goods 
spoken about in his advertisements. 

I believe the time is coming when it 
will be absolutely necessary for a busi- 
ness man to say ‘*‘ Money Back” if he 
wants to succeed. 


#,% 


The following is taken from 7exas 
Siftings: 


BLOW YOUR OWN HORN. 


To be a success in these times we must own 
a horn and toot it continually. To get a 
front seat we must walk in, push our way 
past slower men, and fake the seat; and we 
must look as if we not only owned it, but had 
a mortgage on all the private boxes, and 
could occupy any one of them if we so desired. 

The man who wants to succeed must strug- 
gle for a front seat, even if he has to jostle 
the real owner and put his umbrella down on 
his soft corn. Once ina while he may be set 
back where he belongs, but he will get in 
front oftener than if he should wait to be in- 
vited forward. 

The world has not time to analyze char- 
acter, weigh merit and to decide as to the 
relative ability of men. This is a fast, hur- 
rying, rushing world of ours, and it is very 
much influenced by the value that a man sets 
on himself. If he Says: ** 1 am a great orator, 
or a noted scientist,” the world is apt to take 
it for granted that he is, rather than go to 
the trouble of holding a civil service exam- 
ination of his merits. If he says: ‘‘ 1am but 
a poor, weak worm of the dust,"’ the world 
will say: “* You look like it; get out of the 
way.” 








The merchant who has pushed him- 
self to the front through constant ad- 
vertising will appreciate this, and the 
man who is a timid advertiser ought to 
find something in it to profit by. 

** 

Here is good advice from the edi- 
tor of Brains : 

The political campaign season is at hand. 
From now until November party spirit will 
run high and the great questions of the day 
will be discussed with a great deal of heat 
and vigor. Whether or nota merchant should 
actively engage in politics is a question which 
can be decided best by the merchant. It 
largely depends upon local conditions. 

But there is one thing no merchant should 
do. He should never allow his political 
ate per wand ¢ creep into his ads. It’s very 

ad advertising. It displeases the people on 
the other side of the fence and prejudices 
them = the merchant and his store. 

So, if you are plumb sure that McKinley 
will be the next President and that his elec- 
tion will bring an era of business ype 
or that he won't be elected and that it would 
be an injury to the country if he were, keep 
your opinions and your forecasts out of your 
ads. You can’t elect him or defeat him that 
way, and you'll injure your business. Paste 
this in your hat, where you'll be sure to see 
it if you’re ever tempted to talk that article. 














READY-MADE ADS. 


{1 do not write these ready-1 ready-made ads. thew 
taken wherever they are found, and it is 
es to the author when he is known. Contri- 

utions of Mp is are solicited. The name 
and address o ue 4 re) will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For Real Estate. 


A Great Big ? 


You expect to live five years, ten years or 
ifty years, as the case may be. Sit down 
and dgure out the total of your rent for that 
ime and watch the house growing under 
your pencil. Wecan show you how to be 
your own landlord, pay yourself the rent, 
»wn a home and have a few dollars left over 
tor your wife’s bonnet. 


WHY PAY RENT? 
Kor @ Shirt Maker. 


Nothing Nicer 


than a Negiigee Shirt for this 
weather. have them in Mad- 
ras, Grass Cloth and Percale— 
collars and cuffs attached or de- 
tached. My Dollar Shirt is 
amazing in value and style. 


For a Clothier. 








It’s a 
Man’s Duty 


dress well. 

himself. If he had to give up every pleasure | 

1) order to be well clothed, he would'be gainer | 

y it. A well dressed man is usually a suc- | 

cessful man. He has more chances in life 

van a shabby fellow. The men to whom we 

\l clothing are well dressed in every sense 

f the expression. Style and fit are faultless, | 
cuality the best, prices the lowest. 


For Shirtmakers. 


The Laundry 
ls a Terror to 
Cheap Colored Shirts. 


The colors run at sight out of it. 
Our factory shirts are different. Even 
our dollar shirt will not flinch. !t)| 
comes out with every tint as clear 
and clean as when woven or printed. 
Every pattern has been selected with 
the greatest care. You should see} 
them even if you never wore colored 
shirts. 








For a Druggist. 
Mosquitoes 
And Flies 
Vacate the House 


when an “‘Anti-Skeet ” or “Anti- 
Fly’ wafer is burned in the room. Cost 1o 
cents a box, six to a box. One does the work. 
Clears room of flies, mosquitoes, moths, etc. 
The wafers are the best deodorizers and dis- 
infectants known, Try one, 
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He owes it to society and to! 









For China and Crockery. 


We may be 
Persistent 


but until every housekeeper in this city 
is made aware of the extraordinary 
bargains we give in 


Chamber 
Suites 


we Te keep on talking. 

We claim more than mere cheapness 
in chamber furniture ; there’s MERIT 
here — style, finish, service, and t 


‘° 
crown all, ABUNDANT ECONOMY. 


For Dry Goods. 
Read 
And Remember. 


We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that we have the finest line of 
Skirts in the city, which we are sell- 
ing for less than the price of the 
| oods alone. We have also a fine 
ine of Dress Goods in black and 
brown. It will pay you to call onus. 





For Boots and Shoes. 


THE SHOE STORE. 


I Don’t Expect 
To sell all the shoes, but I do sell a 
great many and naturally want to sell 
many more. 
I Do Expect 
To sell the best for the money and give 
| the customer so good satisfaction that 
he or she will come again. 
My Line 
Is very full and includes everything 
from the Child's Slipper to the finest 
and best Lady’s or Gentleman’s Boot. 








For a Bakery. 


THEY TICKLE 


The taste with a toothsome touch that pleases 
the pampered palates of the most particular 

ople. We refer to our delicious Fresh 
on and Cakes at 25 cents per pound, 
Egg Jumbles, White Tokay, Duchess, Maca- 
oom Drops, Sponge La y Fingers, jelly 
| Rolls, Marshmallow Creams, Orange Slices, 
| Fig Newtons, Vanilla Wafers, Apricot Drops, 
Warwics, Ginger Butterflies, Cream Blos- 
soms, Albert Biscuit and many other fine 
cakes. Just the thing for Picnic Parties. 
Come in and sample them. 











For Life Insurance. 


The Best 


of anything 


Is None Too Good 


and when you buy Life Insurance, 
why not investigate ? Send date of your 
birth and receive proposition blanks, 
showing some of the plans of the 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Always Progressive 
And Up to Date....... 








The——-, 


Kansas City World 


In order to keep up with their in- 
creasing circulation, have ordered 
four new Mergenthaler Type-set- 
ting Machines and a new Three- 
deck Goss Press. 

The World Newspaper Com- 
pany has also been reorganized, 
Mr. Hal. K. Taylor retiring, and 
Judge L. W. King, of Ohio, elected 
President. 

The present policy and manage- 
ment of the paper will remain un- 
changed. 

As heretofore, the Kansas City 
World will ever be found in the 
forefront of Western publications. 
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Daily Circulation - Exceeding 25,000 
Sunday, - - - sae 30,000 


L, V. ASHBAUGH, 
Business Manager. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Building, - - New York. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London. 
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“ Many are called, 
But few are chosen.” 


THE 
« Syracuse 
Post = = 


is the “ chosen” representative of the 
good people of Central New York. 


STRONG, 
VIGOROUS 
and CLEAN. 


No doubtful advertising admitted to its 


columns. Guaranteed paid circulation 
exceeding & % % uw ut 


{2,000 pruned’ 


Copies Daily. Samm 


RICHARDSON 





Indorsed by the Colleges, Churches, Schools, 
Merchants, Doctors, Manufacturérs and 
Business Men’s Association. # wt  %* 
The Post sets the pace and heads the 
procession. » »* % »* 


A, FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Chicago. 
\_\_\_t_ 
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“NOVELTIES, 
JEWELRY, WEARING APPAREL, 
HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS.” 


Do you manufacture 
an article 
that everybody wants? 
Assuming you do, 

it is evident 

you are interested 

in increasing your ales. 

The rich classes 

for the most part 

are not 

mail order buyers. 

You must reach 

the great middle classes. 

In country towns 

where the merchants 

do not have a variety 

of goods in stock, 

country people are 

mail order buyers, 

Vickery & Hill’s List has a 
circulation not less than 

one and one-half million copies monthly 
to country people. 

Circulation 19,000,000 annually. 
From three to five persons read each paper. 
Every minute in the day and evening 
some one will be studying 

your advertisement, if it is in 
Vickery & Hill’s List. 

Many advertisers use our papers 
and their only reason is, 

it pays them. 

Our advertising amounts to from 
$12,000 to $15,000 monthly. 
This would not be so 

if our advertisers 

did not get results. 

We are soliciting your business, 
because 

we think your goods 

will interest our readers. 

What do you think ? 


VICKERY & HILL CO., 


AUGUSTA, ME., 
or, 
401-2-3 Temple Court, New York. 
903-4 Boyce Building, Chicago, Ills. 
55 Equitable Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Cc. E. ELLIS, 
Manager, 
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Protection 
Is the 
Battle Cry 


And when you spend money for advertising 
you should be protected by extensive cir- 
culation. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch 


Has a larger circulation than all other 
Chicago Afternoon Papers combined, save 
one. It prints and circulates : _ 


Over 65,000 Copies Daily 


It reaches the masses and is read by all 
classes. 
Not Part of the Time, but all the Time! 
















HOME OFFICE, 


145-117 Sth Ave, 


EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK, 
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10 101! 


The Very Best Medium! 


Philadelphia ltem 


Mr. Floyd D. Maxfield’s Advertising 
Experience. 








Experience is said to be the best teacher, yet thousands of advertisers pay out thou 
sands of dollars before they make the discovery that they are not getting either returns or 
results for the money they spend. An advertiser is soon able to discover whether a paper 
has or has not circulation. If he does not get RESULTS, the reason is obvious. If he gets 
= SLIGHT RESULTS, the reason is obvious. If he gets BIG RESULTS, the reason is 
obvious. 

Mr. Floyd D. Maxfield is manifestly a bright and intelligent advertiser. He states 
that he advertised “in a number of well-known papers in this city and also other large 
cities,” and the result of his experience was that “IN EACH CASE the Philadelphia Item 
brought me TEN (10) REPLIES to 7 from the other papers.” 

TEN TO ONE! What do you think of that? 

TEN TO ONE! An interesting fact for advertisers to consider. 

TEN TO ONE! In other words, The Item reaches TEN PEOPLE where other papers 


The specialty that Mr. Maxfield advertised is known as Maxfield’s Bicycle Grease, one 
application of which is said to be sufficient to run a bicycle a whole year without a drop of 
oll. As EVERYBODY now rides a wheel, Mr. Maxfieid’s ADVERTISING TEST afforded 
PRACTICAL and CONCLUSIVE evidence as to which paper was read by THE GREATEST 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE, and as usual THE ITEM scored a complete victory over all its com- 

titors—proving that Fine everywhere, is read by everybody, and is emphatically THE 
APER OF THE PEOPLE! 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1896. 


Business MaNAGER THE ITEM:—Knowing that the Business Man of today who 
advertises to any extent feels the necessity of securing THE BEST MEDIUM and 
the one that REACHES THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE, therefore I feel justified 
in making the following statement: A short time ago I had occasion to advertise a 
specialty pertaining to Bicycles, and in order to determine which was the best medium I 
adverti in a number of well-known papers in this city, and also other large cities, and 
anne case The Philadelphia Item brought me TEN (10) REPLIES to every ONE from the 
other papers. 

As a Business Man I must acknowledge your paper is, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
THE VERY BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING I have yet found, and I most cheerfully 
recommend it to all business men desirous of reaching the GREATEST NUMBER OF 
PEOPLE and of THE RIGHT SORT. 

No. 35 N. 7th St., Phila. FLOYD D. MAXFIELD. 
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For office use 


4 
ie : CUTELIX 


is so far superior to 
any kind of toilet 
soap that one trial 
insures constant use 
SESSSSS 
CUTELIX CO..2#.2.2 


253 Broadway, New York 
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MANY 
PRETTY 
FACES 


are disfigured 

by pimples, black- 
heads, bruises, 
blotches and 
numerous other 


blemishes. They 


need 


CUTELIX 


to preserve their 
beauty. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 


CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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CEO 


Eczema is a torture 
And relief is hard to find — 
Unless our advertising 


Brings CUTELIX to mind. 


Price does not measure value, 
Despite our fondest hope; 
Sand costs as much as sugar — 


CUTELIX no more than soap. 


That gentle little buzzing, 
So familiar to our ear, 
Foretells some painful biting 


Unless CUTELIX is near. 


Her teeth are wondrous pearly; 
Her complexion’s clear and fair. 

*Tis plain that CUTELIX is used 
To keep such beauty there. 


In summer fields and wooded dells 
The ivy vine is growing. 

Its poison, torturing tender skins, 
Makes CUTELIX worth knowing. 


Many a man would shave himself, 

\ And thus pleasure with profit mix, 
W If he only believed what other men know 
W Of the luxury found in CUTELIX. 
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FEMS FEMMES COMES? 
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Barrels in Tiers 


Are an affecting (?) sight, but 
how much more depressing is anempty 
store? ‘tis like “a banquet hall de- & 
serted.” You can keep your store full 
of good, profitable customers by being 
up to date in your stock and inviting 
buyers with an attractive card in the 


STREET CARS.... 


Write us for list. 


WONT 


GEO, KISSAM & CO,, 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York. 
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To notice 
How the 
Passengers 


They don’t always at first, but in a few mo- 
ments their eyes wander “along the line,” and 
sometimes their audible comments show how 
familiar they are with the announcements— 
because they are household words. They 
buttonhole you everywhere—morning, noon 
and night ! 

Don’t you want your announcement to be 


a 


George Kissam & Co., 


equally so? 


253 Broadway, New York. 
16 Branch Offices. 
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For a 
Check for $20 
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WE WILL PRINT .... 
TEN AGATE LINES IN 


ONE MILLION 
ISSUES 


OF LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
(OUR OWN SELECTION), 


and complete the work within ten days. This is at the rate of only one-fifth 
of a cent a line for 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear in but 
a single issue of any paper, and consequently will be placed before One Million 
different Newspaper purchasers—or FIVE MILLION READERS, if it is true, as 
is sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at by five persons on an 
average. ‘len lines will accommodate about 75 words. One million issues 
for $20. 





The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 
Established 1865, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








